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Conducting The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
Exciting music superbly interpreted by great 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
An eagerly awaited recording. 





On a Single LP Long Playing Record ML-2048 $3.85 Together with Tchaikovsky: Eugen Onegin—Tatiana’s 
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with The Museum of Modern Art 
On a Single LP Long Playing Record ML-2047 $3.85 
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land’s finest poets, recited with rare ex- 
pressiveness to distinguished contemporary With complete text of poems and commentaries 
music. An enchanting listening experience. by Sir Osbert Sitwell and Goddard Lieberson. 
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Are Now Reduced in Price. Make your selections 
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releases of important indivi- 
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Problems of the Record Buyer 
Editorial Notes 


HE PREDICAMENT of record buyers 

these days is continually advanced in 
letters to the editor. Some correspondents 
are uncertain what changes to make in their 
equipment in order to accomodate the new 
records. Some are not interested in making 
concessions to three speeds. 

“Gear shifts,” writes a Washington, D.C. 
reader, “belong on automobiles, not on 
phonographs. If I made concessions to 
three speeds I would be constantly wonder- 
ing which was high and which was low speed, 
speaking in terms of my automobile. Is the 
78 the real top speed in quality or is the 33 
to be regarded as such, or again the 45? 
This difference in ratio is completely con- 
fusing, and the idea of three speeds remains 
irksome. As music is my prime reason for 
owning a phonograph, I feel that I can still 
stay with 78s. But the real boon to the re- 
corded music collector has been the 33, which 
permits one to sit back and listen to over 
20 minutes of music undisturbed by a chang- 
er’s slow operation. Maybe some smart fel- 
low can invent a Dyna-Flow or Fluid Drive 
mechanism that will operate by itself when 
you put a 33, a 45, or a 78 on the turntable, 
or am I having a dream in the twilight?” 

Having enjoyed record music for a quarter 
of a century with one recognized speed, it is 
understandable why confusion exists in the 
minds of present-day record buyers. We are 
constantly asked, how do we know a fourth 
speed may not show up tomorrow? Invest- 
ments in equipment, which has functioned 
for some time in a satisfactory manner, 
must be considered by many these days. 
With the cost of living going up, people are 
reluctant to make purchases of things they 
feel they can do without. Some were willing 
to add a player for the 33s (a great many did) 
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but two players present an added problem. 
Though manufacturers have built three-way 
players, as well as equipment, it cannot be 
said that the reproduction of the new discs 
is served to best advantage. 
pecially true of Victor's 45. 


This is es- 


Let us consider the predicaments of two 
Chicago readers, outlined in the letter of 
one who wishes to remain anonymous. What 
he has to say represents the opining com- 
ments of the majority who have written us. 
Here’s his letter. 

“You may be interested in the comments 
of a friend. He and I have been mutually 
interested in recorded music for many years 
though his experience does not date back 
so far as my own, which is now of about 40 
years standing. 

Dubious Values 

“Recently, he said: ‘I have about decided 
to chuck the whole business of records in 
the home. As you know I have about $2,000 
invested in my equipment, but they tell me 
it is just a commercial machine, incapable of 
playing any of the modern records properly 
The pickup is too 
heavy, though it is one of the most expensive 
magnetics of its time. The costly motor oper- 
ates at only one speed and cannot be altered. 
My speakers are obsc'lete, though by no 
means is my system of a limited range. I 
am told I must junk the whole thing and 
start all over, that I must get a lot of me- 
chanical gadgets into my parlor that will 
look like a corner of a garage, or, if I do not 
fancy that, I must have a built-to-order cabi- 
net in which to hide it all. After making 
this huge investment I am to enjoy it until 
something else comes along which is better. 

‘In the past you and I bought a lot of 
fine music on records in performances which 
we were assured by many would have pleased 
the composer. Today, countless new record- 
ings imply that what we bought is not tops. 
Yester- 
day’s interpreters are not as good as today’s. 
Yesterdays’ engineers did not know what 
they were doing. 

‘IT used to think that I had something 
in my machine and my record library. The 
pleasure it gave me was, as you know, one of 
my biggest ones. I often found it much 
greater enjoyment to play over several sets 
of records than to gad off downtown to a 
You did not have 


without many changes. 


The best are the latest recordings. 


concert hall or the opera. 
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to sit and gaze at a lot of pot-bellied or 
lantern-jawed fiddlers and tooters, with a 
prima donna conductor taking the spotlight, 
and on all sides of you a lot of people cough- 
ing, sneezing, yawning, turning their pro- 
grams insideout, scuffling their feet, and in 
the intermission explaining that wonderful 
bridge hand they almost did not have, or 
what a bargain in lip-stick and costume jewel- 
ry they picked up that morning, or that the 
cook had given notice and what in heaven's 
name could they do. 

‘ “But now it would seem that recorded 
music, as I once knew it and enjoyed it so 
greatly, was all a delusion. That what | 
took for some of the most beautiful music in 
the world was just a job lot of infrequencies 
and was now the object of pity from the 
experts and the music lovers who place the 
value of reproduction above that of the 
music. There is something wrong with 
everything, from soup to nuts. So, I say, 
reluctantly, what’s the use! I’m wasting 
my time, likewise a lot of money, and am 
just a snide if I do not realize it. I’m think- 
ing of selling my machine and my record 
library, but if I ever do I do not want to be 
around when it’s all carted out. And I do 
not want to think of the losses I’ll incur, se 
do not ask me what I got for everything, 
if I do sell.’ ”’ 

My correspondent continues: ‘“Thig seems 
to be the effect that contemporary ‘expertis- 
ing’ in frequencies, alterations in speed, 
equipment and recordings has produced in 
my friend a once very ardent ‘fan.’ It is 
not improbable that there are others. 


Further Problems 

“For myself, I am having my troubles. I 
have a new, high-class and expensive ma- 
chine (commercial, of course) of great power 
and resonance in reproduction. It is fitted 
with the newest and supposedly most perfect- 
playing needle on the market (guaranteed 
for several thousand plays). But, I cannot 
play a lot of my best record sets on this 
new equipment with its perfect needle, as 
the surface noise (hitherto unnoticeable) is 
so obtrusive that the musical pleasure of a 
sensitive listener remains unendurable. Too, 
I begin to notice record wear on a lot of fine 
sets which never before showed wear. So 
many records played finely upon my previous 
machine, with various kinds of adjustable 





(Continued on tage 296 
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by Henry Shultz 


PART Il 


HERE IS NOT a great deal of Indian music presently available on 

records under commercial label, and some of the most precious of 
these records have been allowed by the major companies to go out of 
print. In assembling as many of these as I could locate for discussion 
here, I have been unable to find through any sources available to me an 
album issued in October or November of 1947 by Disc (now withdrawn 
in favor of another to be discussed at the end of this article). It is called 
American Indian Songs and Dances and was recorded “on location” by 
Charles Hofmann. It consists of six 10-inch records (Set 161, price com- 
plete with album $8.50). I have, however, heard all of these Disc records, 
which by the way, are not confined entirely to music of the Southwestern 
Indians. I did not buy the set when it came out because I spotted at least 
one ‘“‘phony”’ in it — inevitable when a stranger arrives in a pueblo with his 
recording equipment, unbriefed and unheralded, to record choice ex- 
amples of “‘authentic Indian music.” One has to have been around for 
a long time in order to distinguish between what is genuine and what the 
Indians may decide it would be best for the White stranger to put on his 
records. 

Of far greater importance, and practically impossible to obtain, is 
Victor album P-49, Indian Music of the Southwest, Vol. 1. So far as I 
know, Vol. II has never been released. These records were made by 
Laura Boulton, an anthropologist, working under the sponsorship of the 
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American Council of Learned Societies, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the University of 
In this album are sixteen songs 
of ten tribes, recorded on six 10-inch records. 


Chicago. 


The recording was superbly achieved, the 
songs selected with discrimination, and the 
whole album intelligently got up by Victor, 
who furnished a handsome booklet written 
by Dr. Boulton herself. If Victor knew how 
many sets of these records they could sell 
to the Indians in the 
after year, they would lose no time in re- 
[If this occurs a full discussion 


Ed.] 
Some Recent Sets 


More recentl, 


Southwest alone, vear 


issuing it. 
of this set will be published. 


within the past vear 

three more sets of records of Southwestern 
music have appeared. One, an album also 
called Indian Music of the Southwest, has 
just been published by the famous old Sante 
Fé trading post of Candelario, and can be 
had from them for $6.20, postpaid. It con- 
sists of eight songs from four tribes on four 
10-inch 
presented with a 


discs. The album is attractively 
reproduction of a water- 
color by Gerald Nailor, a well-known Navajo 


All of 


authentic, 


artist. these are excellent: 
Candelario 
also publishes a single record of the famous 
comic song of the Rio Grande pueblos). J 
Don't Care If You Marry Sixteen Times, I'll 
Still Get You. 

Another records of equal, 
possibly superior, merit is that published 
by “Tom-Tom”, P.O. Box 1493, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. [his is the en- 
terprise of Mr. Manuel Archuleta, a San 
Juan Pueblo Indian, who originally started 
recording the music of his race as a means of 
preserving it pure against the inroads that 
the trashier kinds of White music have lately 
been making in many of the pueblos. It 
was his intention at first to sell these records 
only among the Indian groups of the South- 
west, but his discs were of such great in- 
terest, and were so splendidly recorded, that 
they soon gained for themselves a great cir- 
culation among whites as well. The music 
stores in this area can now scarcely keep 
them in supply. Mr. Archuleta has so far 
10-inch discs containing 14 
songs from 10 tribes. One of these records, 
of the two San Felipe songs, is at present 
out of print, but will shortly be re-issued. 


songs 


fine performances. 


series ot 


issued seven 
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None of them at present is issued in an al- 
bum; but an album of three additional discs 
of Navajo, Hopi, and Zuni songs will appear 
in the near future. 
which I have heard, are very fine. The sepa- 
rate records already available may be ordered 
from Mr. Archuleta for $1.05 each. 

In addition to these records, there is an 
album of Seneca songs published by the 
U.S. Library of Congress, which I have not 
yet heard. In addition to this, there is an 
enormous amount of privately recorded ma- 
terial (that is, not under commerical label) 
housed in the 
Library of Congress, various university an- 
thropology departmental libraries (both in 
this country and in Europe), and a few 
notable private collections. A listing of 
these — complete, however, only to 1936 — 
is available for 25 cents in Bulletin No. 24 
(April, 1936) and may be obtained through 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
This brochure is entitled “Research in 
Primitive and Folk Music in the United 
States, A Survey by George Herzog.” 

In the following discussion, I have desig- 
each 
Some records, to the best of my 


Test pressings of these, 


among other places 


nated in case the source of the re- 
cording. 
knowledge out of print, are included for 
The letters (OP) indi- 


oby ious reasons. 


cate these. 


HOPI (Arizona): Chant of the Snake Dance 


and Chant of the Eagle Dance. ‘Hopi 
Indian Chanters,”’ with drum. (Group of 
W. A. Billingsley). Victor 20043, 10- 


inch. (OP) 

So far as I have been able to discover, the 
“Group of W. A. Billingsley’’ recorded on 
this disc is one of many such groups that this 
gentleman, the owner of “Hopi House,” a 
sort of trading post near Phoenix, Arizona, 
has for years been recruiting. often against 
official Hopi opposition, for tours to and 
performances at World’s Fairs and similar 
congregations of tourists. 
this case are, in 
Hopis, for they 
‘‘bounce” to be 


The singers in 
any event, indubitably 
sing with a spirit and 
found among no other 
Pueblo Indians save possibly the Zunis. 
I have played these records for a number of 
Hopi friends and they tell me that the songs 
here recorded are authentic Hopi ones, al- 
though there seems to be some question 


oe . 
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about the accuracy of some of the Billingsley 
publicity concerning the nature of Hopi 
culture and their dances. 

The Hopi Snake Dance, which attracts 
(and is misunderstood by) countless tourists 
€very time it is given, is an extraordinary 
which the men dance, un- 
harmed, with live rattlesnakes. The music 
on this record starts with an unusually in- 
teresting drum-beat. 

The reverse side contains an Eagle Dance 
song. This dance is one of the loveliest of 
the pueblo dances. In it, the dancers carry 
enormous wings of eaglefeathers and wear 
magnificent head-dresses, made of gleaming 
white eagle feathers in the shape of enormous 
eagles’ heads. The dance is a symbolic 
portrayal of some of the observed character- 
istic motions of eagles. 

The record, although out of print and 
hard to obtain, is worth hunting up; for it 
still sounds very fine despite its age, and 
the performance seems to me really first- 
rate. 


THE CANDELARIO RECORDS. 

Music of the Southwest. 
[NOTE: It will be seen that this album 
bears the same title as that of the Laura 
Boulton album issued by Victor. The 
system used for numbering the records 
in this Candelario set is chaotic. Each 
record-side carries a different number; 
but if the reader counts songs from the 
beginning in pairs, he can easily deter- 
mine which songs go together on which 
records, for they will be reviewed below 
in order.] 


ceremony in 


Indian 


APACHE: Mountain Spirits’ Song (Mes- 
calerao Apache Reservation, New Mexico) 
Male chorus with drum. Candelario No. 
C-481 (in Candelario Set Indian Music of 
the Southwest). 


This song is used by the Apaches in the 
Mountain Spirits Ceremony during which 
prayers to the Mountain Spirits are offered 
requesting their aid in the preservation of 
health. The song shows very clearly the 
characteristics of Apache music remarked 
above — a strongly marked trochaic rhythm 
in the initial vocal line against an inexorably 
regular drum-stroke on the long accent. 
The vocal part, however, soon becomes hope- 
lessly complicated by the insertion of extra 
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syllables and misplaced accents, accounting 
for the “‘Hoagy Carmichael effect.”’ The song 
is made additionally interesting in its use of 
a “refrain.”” (It is almost as if the solo 
singer were singing the ‘‘verse,”’ as it’s 
called in popular music, and then joined by 
the chorus, accompanied by owl cries,in the 
“refrain.” 


APACHE: Sun Greeting Ceremony 
Carlos Apache Reservation, 
Male chorus with drum. Candelario No. 
C-4813 (in Candelario Set Indian Music 
of the Southwest). 


(San 
Arizona). 


The Sun Greeting Ceremony takes place 
early in the morning of the first day, and 
again early in the morning on the last day, 
of the Girls’ Puberty Ceremony. This rec- 
ord shows, as does the Mountain Spirits’ 
Song (vide supra) the inimitable characteris- 
tics of Apache music. The owl cries are 
again much in evidence. 


HOPI: War Dance Song. Male chorus with 
drum and bells. Candelario No. C-483 
(in Candelario Set Indian Music of the 
Southwest). 


The Hopi Indians live in nine pueblos 
built on three high mesas in northeastern 
Arizona in the middle of the Navajo Reser- 
vation. They are unrelated in language to 
any of the New Mexican pueblos, but in 
many of their culture traits they bear a close 
resemblance to the Zuni. Their ritual and 
ceremonial calendar is elaborate and com- 
plex, being equalled in this respect only by 
the Zunian; and, together with the Zuni, 
they are the only pueblos where Whites 
may see the masked dances. 

War dances were traditionally danced 
either in preparation for war or in celebra- 
tion of victory. War, for the Pueblos, was 
usually defensive and was almost always 
fought against one of the surrounding no- 
madic tribes, whose habit was to wait until 
the sedentary pueblos had harvested their 
crops and then descend upon them to take 
what they could get. It might be remarked 
at this point that war among the American 
Indians was seldom the total war known 
among Whites. Often, in even a major en- 
gagement, no more than four of five scalps 
were taken. (Scalp-taking was itself never 
universal among American Indians). On 
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the other hand, descriptions of the utter 
horror of the Sioux (among the most ‘“war- 
like’’ of the Indians) when the American 
Army first began killing their women and 
children, should be sufficient to make most 
Whites ashamed of their own race. 

Many of the war dance songs of the 
Pueblos show a very rapid beat, and the 
dances which they are designed to accom- 
pany often consist of rapid steps. Such 
dances generally for individuals rather than 
groups, have usually been borrowed from 
the Comanche and other war-like Plains 
tribes. The dancers for these songs are 
gorgeously costumed and spectacular to 
watch, and though their steps are extremely 
intricate, | have never seen an Indian youth 
who did not handle his body superbly in 
this type of dance. These dances, by the 
way, can often be fully as exciting as any- 
thing in the best ballet. 

The genuine Pueblo war dance, however, 
as distinguished from the borrowed variety, 
is a placid, formal group dance more in the 
usual Pueblo style. 

Che Hopi War Dance song on this record 
seems to be one of the borrowed ones. It is 
accompanied by a rapid, supple drum-beat, 
with bells; and throughout there are in- 
cessant, eerie, falsetto calls (probably from 
within the masks). There is a curious ri- 
tardando at the end of every ‘“‘cadence’”’ 
(“cadence”’ is in quotes because Indian 
music is never harmonic; but the psychologi- 
cal effect is, nevertheless, that of a cadence). 
[he recording, as such, in this, as in all the 
other Candelario discs, is first-rate. 


HOPI: Butterfly Dance Song. Male chorus 
with drum and bells. Candelario No. 
C-484 (in Candelario Set Indian Music 
of the Southwest). 


The Butterfly Dance of the Pueblos is one 
of their most beautiful. The dancers ordi- 
narily wear huge “‘butterfly”’ wings attached 
to their shoulders*, magnificently painted 
with idealised or formalised designs based 
on those found in nature. 

The present record illustrates strikingly 
the wonderfully vigorous and exuberant 
singing of the Hopis. The song is accom- 


seen a Butterfly dance at Hopi but am 
s considerably from the Butterfly dances 
New Mexico. The latter do use the 





above; the Hopis, I am told, do not 
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panied by the continuous falsetto calls 
noted in the War Dance Song above, and is 
tremendously exciting music even if one 
cannot picture in one’s mind the actual 
dance and its setting. 


NAVAJO: JVei-Bi-Chai Song. Male chor- 
us with rattle. Candelario No. C-485 (in 
Candelario Set Indian Music of the South- 


west). 


The version of this song on the Boulton- 
Victor record is stupendous: sung very high 
with a marvelously ecstatic kind of ten- 
sion in the extraordinary falsetto always 
used for this chant. Dr. Boulton does not 
say in her notes how she managed to get this 
sort of performance on records. I have 
heard such Yei-Be-Chai singing elsewhere 
only under the stars out in the Arizona 
mountains. The record-label says merely 
‘“‘Luckachukai, Arizona’, which might mean 
either that it was recorded there or that the 
Navajos who made the record came from 
there. It is well-known that Dr. Boulton 
made many records at the Gallup Inter- 
Tribal Ceremonial some years ago, and for 
these festivities many Navajo singing groups 
compete for the honour of representing their 
tribe in the public performances. It may 
very well be that the singers recorded here 


* are one of the winning groups, which would 


account for the high degree of polish in the 
performance heard on this record. 

The present recording is another perform- 
ance of the same chant by a different group. 
The performance is not as well ‘‘disciplined”’ 
as that on the Boulton-Victor record or as 
that on the Archuleta-Tom-Tom disc, re- 
viewed below; but it must be pointed out 
that “well disciplined’”’ singing of Navajo 
music is not necessarily a desideratum. Ina 
state of nature, so to speak, well-disciplined 
singing (in the sense that the singers have 
spent long hours rehearsing) is not often 
found among the Navajo. With the Pueblos, 
on the other hand, everything is highly disci- 
plined, and it is a serious ceremonial fault 
for anyone to make a mistake but the 
Pueblo people have plenty of time for prac- 
tising. 

The Zuni, for example, do their own ver- 
sion of the Navajo Yei-Be-Chai during 
their great ShAlako ceremonial in December. 


Though they imitate the high falsetto of 
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the Yei-Be-Chai gods and duplicate (with 
innumerable Zuni formalisations and retine- 
ments) the Navajo costumes and character- 
istic steps, the result is almost another thing 
altogether. The dance and the song have 
been drained of all their original wildly ecs- 
tatic character and formalised into a per- 
fectly ordered work of Pueblo art, which is 
what happens almost every time the Zunis 
set their hands to a thing. The Navajos, 
who come annually to the Shalako by the 
thousands, stand around bug-eyed at what 
the Zunis have done to their dance and beg 
for repetitions in every house in which it is 
Frequently they even go to the 
length of catching hold of the dancers as 
they leave and drawing them back for yet 
another performance a kind of encoring 
which our concert artists have yet to ex- 
perience. ** 


given. 


The performance on this record is exciting 
enough for most tastes and gives a very just 
notion of the quality of the music and the 
character of Navajo singing. 


NAVAJO: “Squaw Dance” Song. Unaccom- 
panied male chorus. Candelario No. C- 
486 (in Candelario Set Indian Music of 
the Southwest). 


The “Squaw Dance’’, so-called by the 
Whites because it is one of the few Navajo 
dances in which mixed couples participate, 
s a part of the “Enemy Way” ceremony 
which has partially lost its original signifi- 


cance as a war ceremony and is now used as 
a curing ritual for illnesses thought to be 
caused by outsiders. It is also frequently 
used as the occasion for a_ social dance, 
Kluckhohm and Leighton in their book, 
Children of the People (Harvard Univ. Press), 
point out the analogy between this dance, 
used as a social occasion, and the debutante 
balls of the East cities, at which, 
theoretically, the marriageability of young 
girls is announced. 


Coast 


In this dance, couples 
dance arm in arm in what sometimes grows 
If a man wishes 
to quit the dance, he must pay his partner, 
in money or jewelry, according to what she 
considers his value; if he refuses to, or can 


to be an immense circle. 


*As an interesting sidelight to this, the Zuni Yei-be-Chai 
pparently also have their claque, for at the Shalako 
n the houses where they danced, Zunis would circulate 
mong their Navajo friends urging them to encore the 

be-Chai by pulling at the dancers as they began to 
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not, pay, she can, and often does, make 
other claims upon him. The dance lasts all 
night. 

Most of the ceremonies of the Navajos, who 
have recently been much in the public prints, 
are curing ceremonies, as distinguished in a 
very general way from Pueblo ceremonies, 
which are rain-making ceremonies. By and 
large, the Navajos are individualists, the 
Pueblos collectivists, and their respective 
musics differ accordingly. I find in most 
Navajo music a rhapsodic, an almost ecstatic, 
quality. The voice is produced in an alto- 
gether different manner, high in the throat 
and under great pressure. (For the Yei-Be- 
Chai Chant, discussed later, a spine-chilling 
falsetto is employed.) 

The songs used in the “Squaw Dance’”’ 
vary from place to place and occasion to oc- 
Various singers will know different 
ones, and will lead out from time to time 
with a new “‘tune,” with which the others 
will join in as soon as it becomes recognis- 


casion. 


able. 

These ‘‘leadings-out”’ are never real solos, 
however; and it must be pointed out that 
these ‘‘new tunes’’ are all very much of a 
piece with the rest of the “Squaw Dance’’ 
songs: the variations are sometimes minute, 
but even when they are not, their “Squaw 
Dance” character is unmistakable. 

The above record contains essentially the 
same song (or songs) as on Victor disc 91-A 
(Boulton-Victor set). The most significant 
difference is that the present version is un- 
accompanied and that the rhythm is very 
marked by accentuation in the 
This produces an extraordinary ef- 


strongly 
voices. 
fect, for the voices would sound unustal to 
the uninitiated listener without this ac- 
centuation. “Squaw Dances,” as the Whites 
(and even the Navajos, when speaking to 
Whites) persist in calling them, are often 
impromptu affairs used as social dances. As 
there is sometimes no drum at hand in 
such cases, an unaccompanied version is per- 


fectly authentic for recording. 


TAOS PUEBLO: War Dance Song. Ponhue, 
Bilokila, Panchelo, and Tempayo (male 
chorus), with drums, rattles, whistles, and 
bells (probably on the legs of the dancers). 
Candelario No. C-487 (in Candelario Set 
Indian Music of the Southwest). 


The Taos people do a particularly exciting 
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version of the War Dance, which is explicitly 
Comanche (the result, indubitably, of the 
long association of Taos Pueblo with the 
Plains Indians). This disc shows the typical- 
ly rapid drum-beat, which is unrelated in its 
accent-pattern to the natural accents of the 
The high-pitched whistles blown 
throughout add to the excitement of the 
music. 


vocal line. 


TAOS PUEBLO: 
song). 


Moonlight Song (Love 
Bilokila, Panchelo, and 
Tempayo (male chorus unaccompanied). 
Candelario No. C-488 (in Candelario Set 
Indian Music of the Southwest). 


Ponhue, 


Taos, the 
gather by the bridge across the rushing little 


Periodically, in young men 
mountain stream which tumbles through the 
pueblo and sing to the young girls by moon- 
light. The setting is of indescribable beauty 
and the effect of these songs, rolling sweetly 
out to the mountains which rim the pueblo, 
What it 


who idealizes 


is powerful even to a non-Indian. 


must be to be a Taos Indian, 


the significance of these songs and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding their use, can only 


be guesse d. 


Che song on this record is unaccompanied, 
the rhythm being marked entirely by vocal 
mating cry 


accent. It ends with the 


appropriately enough, if one knows Taos 
of the wolf. 

NOTE: 
a single 10-inch disc the famous Rio Grande 
pueblo comic song, J Don’t Care If You 
Marry Sixteen Times, I'll Still Get You, which 
has a refrain in English. It is much thought 
of by Whites who may or may not under- 


bovs 


Candelario has also recorded on 


stand that sometimes, depending upon the 
whim of the singer, it can be made to include 
much bawdry (not in English) or indeed 
much of anything else that occurs to the 
singer. The Indian sense of ribaldry, inci- 
dentally, is highly developed, as is their sense 
of the ridiculous. The former is rather like 
that of the French, in that it assumes that 
everyone present has had equivalently adult 
experience. This attitude makes good ri- 
baldry extremely funny to these people who 
do not regard any of the natural functions, 
including sex, as sacreligious or criminal. 
Unfortunately, the record in question has 
not reached me in time for inclusion in this 
review. (To be Continued) 
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Editorial 
— — (Continued from page 285) 
needle points such as experience proved to 
give the best reproduction. But now my new- 
fangled instrument cannot be counted upon 
as to what it will or will not do. No prima 
donna was more temperamental. I tried a 
player attachment for some of the new rec- 
ords and it just did not work out. Hence I am 
not happy, for I cannot count upon what the 
machine will or will not do with an old re- 
cording that formerly played as smoothly 
as cream and gave me the utmost pleasure nor 
with a modern recording which is supposed 
to be qualitatively better all around. Fur- 
ther, I have not completed my payments on 
this machine and to face new expense at 
this time is not too easy. 


“High frequencies, super-duper reproduc- 
tion, three speeds in records, television about 
what next? Per- 

a music lover and a 
non-professional student of music from my 


to make obsolete radio 
sonally, being merely 
earliest recollection, more interested in pure 


than in frequencies, sound-tracks, 


speeds, etc., this is making me very sad. | 


musi 


am sending for the service man again and 
hoping that from him some aid and comfort 
may come, but he does not like music nor 
really appreciate my predicament, so of 
what I am no longer sure.” 

Both our correspondents, and the quoted 
friend are true music lovers who enjoy their 
phonograph music for direct rather than in- 
direct listening. If they read scores, their 
enjoyment would be even greater, for the 
absorbtion with the written music and its 
reproduction would shut-off all extraneous 
disturbances, which can occur even at home, 
Our advice to both would be to continue en- 
joying music as they did in the past, but 
not to overlook new developments complete- 
ly. Both of these listeners would Surely ac- 
quire great comfort from long playing rec- 
ords. 
pickups with a more desirable one, and it is 
possible to replace their present motors 
with a unit that would permit (with the use 
of the handy stroboscope) playing at the 
slower speeds of 33 and 45. Naturally, 
the pickup should have two types of needles 
and for the best results in this we would 
recommend two cartridges, one with the cor- 


It is possible to replace their present 
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rect stylus for l.p.s., which would play 
the 45s, and one for the old and any new 78 
records. It is our belief that neither of these 
listeners, nor any others who are similarly 
confused and disillusioned these days, will 
give up permanently the enjoyment of re- 
corded music. As for the betterment of rec- 
ords and performances, this is an inevita- 
bility, for any product of the machine age 
can hardly be expected to remain at a stand- 
still. It is not, however, something that 
commands complete endorsement by every- 
body. The old records still give pleasure, 
and the proof of it remains in the multiply- 
ing urge of collectors. And, since the old 
records continue to give pleasure, we still 
write about them. The record field is not 
one in which any person, who likes music, 
can be one-sided. Most of the 78s being sold 
these days at half price may well become 
tomorrow’s rarities. More on this next 
month. 








Recent Importations 





AAnother major gramophone accomplish- 
ment to reach us is the French Columbia re- 
cording of Offenbach’s delightful master 
pic ce, Contes d’ Hoffmann performed by 
forces of the Opera-Comique under the direc- 
tion of Andre Cluytens (Fr. Col. LF X794 
809). Recorded in the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees in March 1948, this presentation is a 
faithful reproduction of a capably mounted 
Paris production, emphasizing the vices and 
virtues of available local talent. 

By international standards the vocalism 
leaves a good deal to be desired. The tenor 
Raoul Jobin is bothered by the high tessi- 
tura of Hoffman’s role, resorting to yelling 
and other strained sounds to maintain alti- 
tude. The three leading ladies Bovy, 
Doria, and Geori-Boue sing with suita- 
ble Gallic vivacity and shrillness; the men 
the producer has seen fit to assign the four 
roles usually sung by one artist to four dif- 
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are in general very good. 
Particularly agreeable is Charles Soix’s 
sonorous projection of Dapertutto’s air, 
Scintille, diamants. 

In spite of the vocal shortcomings, which 
are no more than one would expect to find 
in the average performance at any major 
opera house, this set has many enjoyable 
moments and should be an important addi- 
tion to operatic libraries. One of its most 


ferent singers 


satisfactory features is the employment of 
the monologuist-comedian Bourvil (si peu 
tenor, as the accompanying notes describe 
him) in the comic tenor parts. Unques- 
tionably, a great deal of thought and plan- 
ning went into the preparation of this set. 
At the risk of boring the many opera ad- 
dicts who labor under the delusion that 
sopranos and tenors are the main dish, and 
that one only suffers the lower voices their 
bit because every plot must have its villain, 
I want to devote some space to the Italian 
baritone Paolo Silveri, a pillar of the Covent 
Garden season for the past several years, 
who has recorded an excellent series of arias 
for English Columbia. These discs should 
appeal to students, for, once they have 
done envving Silveri his fine voice and efiort- 
less production, they can hear straight-for- 
ward interpretations of these standard airs 
uncluttered by personal idiosyncrasies and 
arty emendations. Gino Bechi, who is very 
well thought of in Italy, has recorded most 
of these same selections for Italian HMV, 
so that two ranking baritones enjoying the 
luxuries of modern audio engineering tech 
nique can be compared on equal ground. 
Silveri is most successful in lyric passages; 
his Dio possente (Faust)’ and Di provenza 
(Traviata) both on Col. DX1483 are 
the best now available. I like the flowing 
tempo of hist Deh, vieni alla finestra (Don 
Giovanni) better than Tito Gobbi’s more 
sluggish version (Italian HMV DA5430), 
which, however, has the correct mandolin 
accompaniment, not the plucked fiddles of 
the Silveri disc. Coupled with this (on 
Eng. Col. DB2428) is a very beautiful, 
seldom heard aria from Donizetti's La 
Favorita, Vien Leonora a piedi tuoi, in which 
King Alfonso XI of Spain passionately 
offers his love (he was already married, of 
course) to the beauteous Leonora Guzman. 
Silveri sings only the first part, which is 
just as well; the second half is rather an 
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anti-climax. Listen to the unusually pure 


quality of the flute in the introductory 
phrases. 
Silveri’s Credo 
than Bechi’s, but better sung. Paired with 
this is Eri tu (Ballo in Maschera) on Eng. Col. 
DX1367. I prefer Bechi’s version (HM\ 
DB5369) here, though the old recording by 
Tibbett 
despite the slovenly orchestral accompani- 
ment. On the back of Nemtco dalla patria 
(Andrea Chenier) (Eng. Col. DX1521) Silveri 
sings O Carlo, ascolta (Don Carlos). This 
touching air is the second half of the scena, 
the death of Rodrigo, which has been re 
corded by Gobbi (HMV DB5447) beginning 


with the recitative, Son io, 


(Otello) is less impassioned 


(Victor 7353) is still memorable, 


mio Carlo and 
including the air, Per me giunto. Bechi’s 
Cortigiani (Rigoletto) (HMV DB5369) out 
ranks Silveri’s (Eng. Col. DX1432): the 
latter has a tendency to smooth off the 
dramatic edges of a fiery declamation with 
legato phrasing. Silveri backs 
this with the Largo al factotum (Barbiere di 
Siviglia), 


too much 
which has been better done by 
To conclude, Silveri has joined Pari 
stamo (Rigoletto) with Il balen (Trovatore) 
on Eng. Col. DX 1461. 
portrayal of // balen, without the recitative 
Tutto e deserto, try Bechi on Italian HMV 
DA5405. 


In striking contrast 


others. 


For a more dramatic 


» the high quality 
of the artistry detailed above is a new re 
cording (the second, at least, by this singer) 
of Eri tu by the veteran baritone Giovanni 
Ingerhilleri, the Amonasro of Victor's earl 
Aida set. The quality of his natural voice 
is unusually rich and spacious, but throat- 
choking sobs, off-pitch yelling, and all the 
evils of the operatic trade that are nurtured 
in the provincial opera houses are demon- 
strated here at no advance in price. 
want to hear for 


HMV B9712. 


Some time ago we received a ballet suite 


If you 
vourself, the record is 


arranged by Gordon Jacob from Lecocq’s 
comic opera Mlle Angot (HMV C3807/8). 
Despite a mediocre performance this delect- 
able little potpourri made an 
hit with our friends. 


immediate 
The gaiety of the 
rhythms and freshness of the melodies was 
reminiscent of Offenbach’s best efforts, the 
whole tastefully realized by the skill of the 
orchestrator. Now comes the second suite 
(HMV C3845 6 


arranged by Jacob from 





the Act II ballet music, which, it must be 
reported, is something of a disappointment. 
The best bits of the opera were evidently 
culled for Suite 1; Suite II is agreeable but 
strictly Added to this, the 
enervating activities of one Hugo Rignold 
on the podium annihilate whatever vitality 
might have lurked helplessly in the hearts of 
Covent jaded instrumentalists. 
Rignold is said now to be conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic; 
the shortage of competent 
England. 


second-best. 


Garden's 


one deplores 
batonists in 


Some of our most sophisticated friends 
may turn up their noses at the obvious gym- 
nastics of Liszt’s bombastic HIungarian Fan- 
tasia. In the right hands, however, it can be 
fully as blood-tingling as a Western extrava- 
ganza. The recent release (HMV C3761/2) 
by Solomon is just that. 
the finest recreations of piano and orchestra 
tone I have ever heard; emphatically, the 
engineers must have a gold star on their re- 
Solomon’s prodigi- 
ous dexterity and vital enthusiasm, bridled 
by unfailing good taste, have infused new 
courage into this much-belabored score. The 
overworked, under-rehearsed Philharmon- 
ia Orchestra, spurred on by the incisive 
leadership of Walter Suesskind, ably sec- 
onds the pianist’s notable effort. 


This set is one of 


port cards for this one. 


La Cambiale di Matrimonio was Rossini’s 
first opera, written when he was but 18. 
Its charming overture, surprisingly over- 
looked by those Rossini specialists, Tosca- 
nini and Beecham, has now been recorded 
for the first time by Vincenzo Bellezza and 
the Augusteo Orchestra of Rome (Eng. 
Col. DX1522). This dise is highly recom- 
mended, not only for the captivating spright- 
liness of its melodies, but also for the zestful 
performance by one of Europe’s best or- 
chestras. The full round tones of the wood- 
wind and brass are especially pleasing. 

Good records of unaccompanied choral 
music are rare enough. When one combines 
the impeccable musicianship and vintage 
mellowness of the Danish State Broadcast- 
ing Madrigal Choir conducted by Mogens 
Woeldike with the inspired works of Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli, a jealously rare atmos- 
phere is created. A Jubilate deo for 8 voices 
is on Eng. Col. DD X20, a Benedictus for 12 
voices and a piece by Schuetz on DDX21. 


Continued on page 324 
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Church House of the 
Basilica of S. Marco, 
Venice, where Monte- 
verdi lived and died 











MADRIGALS OF MONTEVERDI 





TWO UNUSUAL RECORDINGS 


MONTEVERDI: Madrigals, Volume 1 
Lamento d’Arianna (5 sides); Ecco mor- 
orar l’onde (1 side); Zefiro torna (1 side); 
La Piaga (1 side). Madrigals, Volume II 
— Lagrime d’amante al sepolcro dell’amata 
(6 sides); O mirtillo (1 side); Ch’to tami 
(1 side). Sung by Ensemble Vocal M. 
Couraud. Les Discophiles Francais sets, 
price $10.00 each. 


N THE MIDST of plenty, rather than 

famine, in the record world comes these 
two sets from France, offering unusual ex- 
periences in music. The art of Monteverdi, 
one of the great formative geniuses of music 
history, remains an uncommonly rewarding 
experience to all who have listened with re- 
ceptive ears. 

Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643) who came 
midway between Palestrina and Bach, re- 
mains for far too many, a composer buried 
in history; yet it was he who made the opera 
the most popular form of interest in Italy 
and an accepted art form far beyond the 
borders of his native land. How gratifying- 
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ly it must have been to him to see six years 
before his death the establishment at Venice 
of the first opera house. Where his predeces- 
structural 
texture of composition as an end in itself”, 
Monteverdi with revolutionary daring en- 
larged the vocabulary of harmony and spe- 
cifically used the instruments of his orchestra 
to outline and color dramatic situations. He 
advanced the significance of the poetic text 
with an emotional ardor that realized its 
dramatic possibilities in expression. There 
is not only the distinctive delicacy, grace and 
suavity of the Latin temperament expressed 
in his music, but nobility, poetic beauty and 
dramatic power. 


sors had been content to pursue 


The first time I heard the music of Monte- 
verdi was in Italy during my student days. 
It is difficult to say what element in it evoked 
a spell of enchantment that sent me scurry- 
ing to books on the composer and to scores 
of his music. A series of later madrigals per- 
formed in concert dispersed the idea that the 
madrigal form was a contemplative, idyllic 
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composition representative of so much 
one finds in those charming volumes of Arie 
antiche that the Italians publish. In the 
the hands of a man who knew how to express 
with vehement power, this form became 
a chamber cantata of 
communicative force. Since that concert 
communicative force. Since that concert, | 
have heard more works by Monteverdi that 
substantiated the freshness, fervor, and 
beauty of my first contacts with his art. 
Back in the early ‘30s, my late friend Paul 
Rosenfeld was doubtful of Monteverdi's 
popularity in a world of so much wider and 
more diversified modern interests. When 
the enterprising Juilliard School of Music 
gave the first New York performance of 
Monteverdi's L’Incoronazione di Poppae, he 
went to hear it with some reluctance and 
many doubts. Subsequently he wrote in 


something more 


glowing terms on the composer, for Paul dis- 
covered a new genius and went delving into 
literature, music, and recordings pertaining 
to Monteverdi. Summing up the genius of 
the composer, Paul wrote later: ‘What is 
matchless is the thoroughly severe, un- 
affected truth of all Monteverdi's various, 


beautifully, consummately musical commun- 


ication of human forces, the light and roguish 
as well as the profound and tragic; and the 
truthfulnes of their relevance to the dra- 
matic situations with which they are con- 
nected.”” It was not just the opera which 
absorbed and claimed Paul's undivided at 
tention for some time, but the sensitive and 


penetratil handling ol dramatic situa 
tions’’ in the madrigals, where Paul found a 
noble inditierence to any mere theatrical 
etfectiveness and \ il tuosi display. 

Patrician Art 


Monteverdi's art was and is patrician. 
From | 


lis study of Plato, he learned much 
ly influenced his innately humanis- 
‘When I was about to 


compose the lament of Arianne,” he wrote 


that great 


tic ideas and ideals. 


in a letter, “I could find no source which 
could enlighten me on natural methods of 
imitation, nor which would even authorize 
me to imitate, save Plato, and he in a manner 
so obscure, that, with my feeble compre- 
hension, I could scarcely understand the 
little which he revealed.’’ Henri Pruniéres, 
quoting this passage in his book on the com- 
poser, says: ‘While pedants were laborious- 
ly discussing the modes and metres of ancient 
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music, Monteverdi, by the intuition of gen- 
ius, had discovered their imitation of nature 
as Greek artists had understood it.’’ In his 
early work, the composer had concentrated 
his efforts mainly upon melody and on 
harmony as an added means of powerful ex- 
pression, but Plato awoke him to the values 
of rhythm, which “together with melody, 
was the very essence of music”’. 
Music That Lives 

Far from being a man buried in history, 
Monteverdi is a composer of music alive to 
day in its deep feeling, insight and dramatic 
puissance. Though his operas remain dated 
in their stagecraft, a thorough study of the 
music makes ever plainer the resemblance of 
Monteverdi to Wagner, Moussorgsky, De- 
bussy and all the rest of the great composers 
“who have expressed essences in the realistic 
forms of music drama’. Hence one can 
understand why d’Indy could say to De- 
bussy, after noting his employment of the 
e in Pelléas et Mélisande, 
“You are our Monteverdi.”’ Monteverdi's 


recitative st 


fame was based on more than his operatic 
The madrigal, one of the 
most popular forms of his day, was with 


him a favorite secular vehicle. Though he 


comp sitions. 


added instrumental accompaniment to some 
of 


for unaccompanied voices. 


iis later madrigals, he wrote the majority 
Prunéres cites 
O Mirtillo as an exception (included :in 
Album I] 


accounts for the inclusion in various albums 


see above) and this undoubtedh 


of Arie antiche of some of the madrigals in 
solo form. The unaccompanied madrigals 
contain a rich storehouse of expressive melo 
dic invention and subtle rhythmic devices. 
Unfortunately most of these pieces are too 
litthe known and when they are performed 
are usually poorly attended. Has the ex- 
pression of music by an a capella group be- 
come so acutely associated in the minds of 
modern music listeners with the past, which 
for far too many remains shrouded in history, 
that the exclusion of instruments prevents 
appreciation? I wonder! 

I have long held in esteem Monteverdi's 
Madrigal-Sestina, Lagrime d’amante al sepol- 
cro dell'amata (Tears of the Lover at the Tomb 
of the Beloved). Its first appearance on rec- 
ords, sung by the famous Cantori Bolognesi 
(Columbia set 218), prompted me to write 
an article on the composer and his music and 
to make a singable translation of the text of 
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this work. This article and text were used 
by Columbia as a booklet. The issue (July 
1935) of this magazine ‘containing same’ is 
fortunately still available for those who may 
Inasmuch as that early re- 
cording (made around 1928) was far from 


be interested. 


atisfactory with its diffusion of line and 


phrase, due to the dead acoustic characteris- 
tics of the studio in which too large a chorus 
had been enlisted for a most intimate work, 
I welcome this new and clearer reproduction 
of the score. 

A Deeply Moving Work 

This composition is a deeply moving ex- 
pression of sorrow in which the “grief- 
stricken lover calls on the dryads, the 
nymphs, the whole of nature to share in his 
grief.” The intricate character of the sestina 
(a sixth stanza poem, each stanza containing 
six lines) requires that the terminal words of 
the initail verse be repeated at the end of 
the lines in the others, though in different 
order. A full discussion of the form of the 
poem and its use of word-terminals, etc., is 
included in my article already mentioned. 
No booklet, translation or notes of any kind 
accompany the above records, an omission 
which is lamentable. 

Che singing of the small and intimate 
group, directed by M. Couraud, is of a high 
order, and on my set the acoustic quality of 
the reproduction is lucid, well defined with- 
out any sharpness of tonal quality or reson- 
ant difussion. However, the quality of the 
women’s voices is less resonant in the lower 
range than those of the men, but in the higher 
tessitura their voices are often floated with a 
lovely limpidity of tonal production. The 
expressive qualities of the music are ac- 
quired more through the sensitive direction 
of the conductor than through any personal 
predilections in feeling for the text by the 
singers. The use of tenors, singing an octave 
higher, in place of the second altos seems 
to me an especially laudable precedure 
though the tonal effects on occasion would 
have been better served had this line in the 
music been divided between tenors and altos, 
as the composition is written for five voices 
and sometimes the masculine element pre- 
dominates too strongly. However, purely 
from a standpoint of esthetics, this serves to 
remind us that it is the lover who voices his 
grief the grief of a man deeply troubled 
and submerged in an anguish which prompts 
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him to seek assuagement from an outer world 
like the Greeks of old. The clarity of lines 
and balance of the parts in the recording is 
so far ahead of the older set in revealing the 
significance and beauty of Monteverdi’s 
writing that one, admiring this music, can 
only be grateful for this better all-around 
performance and reproduction. 

The nobility of this work can not fail to 
impress, though to some the strangeness of 
its idiom may ask for more than one hearing. 
For as I have said above, not all music 
listeners are attuned to unaccompanied sing- 
ing. Of this music the French musicologist, 
André Tessier, has said: ‘“This is truly Latin 
art, the art of Virgil, very moving by reason 
of the sincerity of the emotion expressed, 
both true and beautiful in form.” 

Arianna's Lament 

The advent of a complete recording of the 
Lamento d’ Arianna is equally as welcome as 
the Sestina, for here is incontestably Monte- 
verdi’s finest dramatic expression, in which 
grief is expressed with a patrician majesty 
and a classical simplicity recalling ‘‘the 
masterpieces of ancient Greece’. It is an 
expression of heart-rending anguish devoid 
of the excesses of many later-day dramatic 
writers. One of the essential qualities of the 
great art of all ages, serenity in expression, 
prevails, which gives this work a true im- 
mortality in the realm of music. Though 
written for solo voice, its appearance in 
madrigal form for five voices was made by 
the composer much to the displeasure of at 
least one contemporary musician, the dis- 
tinguished Florentine composer Giovanni 
Battista Doni, who claimed that Monteverdi 
had ‘‘disfigured the pearl of his composi- 
tions.” 

Inasmuch as the only existing recordings 
of Arianna’s Lament hardly substantiate its 
classical simplicity of style, the advent of the 
complete work (only the first of its four parts 
was included in choral form in the Victor- 
Boulanger set) in an approved form by the 
composer can only be welcomed by scholars 
as well as his admiring music listeners. The 
gifted Italian soprano, Gabriella Gatti, has 
twice recorded a modern transcription of this 
work (Cetra disc BB25087 and H.M.V. 
DB6515). I was given to believe that the 
versions were different, the one by Cetra 
being authentic, the other admittedly on 
the label a trumped-up arrangement by 
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Respighi with a modern orchestral accom- 
paniment. Study of the 
recordings stem from the same arrangement 
(though the Cetra label does not give any 
credit) the difference being a larger orchestra 
employed in the English disc. Respighi’s 
arrangement is one which over-dramatizes 
the text and alters and shortens 
considerably its pattern, placing the deeply 


score proves both 


parts of 


moving first section of the original at the 
end instead of the beginning. Two lines of 
the opening section are used by Respighi as 
an orchestral prelude. His arrangement in 
part also lifts the tessitura a third higher 
than the original. 
Redeeming Artistry 

While it can and should be admitted that 
Gatti by the beauty and poise of her artistry 
makes the modernized opus a moving thing, 
the true essence of this scene 
“desire for death, 


an expression 
of every aspect of grief 
dejection, anguish, self-pity, revolt and des- 
pair”’ are more nobly expressed in the 
original. Rightfully Pruniéres “the 
great power of this Lament resides less in its 
plastic beauty than in the variety and in- 
tensity of its dramatic feeling”, vet in the 
Respighi arrangement one feels the plastic 
beauty is lost in the heightening of the in- 
tensity of the dramatic expression and the 
modernization of the accompaniment. At 
one point Respighi inserts a wailing instru- 


says 


theme of his own device over the 
The Couraud singers do justice to 
this music though some of the criticism made 
their performance. 

Two tragedies in Monteverdi's life actu- 
ated the depth of feeling expressed in the 
music of the Madrigal-Sestina and of Art- 
Lament. These the deaths, 
separatec. by only six months, of the com- 
poser’s wife and the much admired and highly 
gifted voung singer, Caterinuccia Martinelli, 
the latter a favorite pupil of Monteverdi for 
the of Arianna intended. 
The Sestina was written in memory of the 


mental 


voice. 


above is applicable to 


anna's were 


whom part was 
lovely Caterinuccia. 

Arianna’s Lament remains the only surviv- 
ing music of Monteverdi’s opera Arianna, 
which from contemporary reports seems to 


As the 


have been his greatest music drama. 


Lament was the highlight of the opera and 





an excerpt to which the composer attached 
particular importance, it is fortunate that 
it has come down to us. In its time, it was 
sung throughout Italy. The tragedy, written 
by the poet Octavio Rinuccini, was modelled 
on the plan of the ancient Greek drama and 
has to do with the love of Theseus andAriadne 
(in Italian Teseo and Arianna) and the war- 
rior’s abandonment of the latter. In the 
original performance an epilogue effecting a 
happy ending was added at the instigation 
of the Duchess of Mantau, ‘‘who found the 
subject a little gloomy for performance at a 
wedding”. In a tragedy of such majestic 
dignity, that final act must have proved 
anticlimactic coming as it did after the 
scene of Arianna’s lamentations. It is quite 
possible it was dropped in other performances 
of the work and certainly, if the score existed 
in its entirety, one could not imagine its 
inclusion today in performance. 
The Shorter Works 

The other madrigals, included in the two 
sets, offer fine examples of Monteverdi's 
earlier and later artistry. The Ecco morm- 
orar l’onde is one of his loveliest early works, 
a pastoral poem set in delicately lyrical 
mood. Zefiro torna is a joyous though con- 
templative song of spring, with a fascinat- 
ing interplay of contrapuntal imitations. 
Both of these compositions were included in 
the Monteverdi-Boulanger album, issued in 
1938 by Victor (set 496), for which I did 
the notes and the translations, the Zefiro 
torna being used in an arrangement for two 
The 
present version proves more interesting with 


tenors with continuo accompaniment. 


consistent variety of harmonic 
The the 
Monteverdi's articulation of the 


its more 
texture. other madrigals show 
depths of 
heart and its passions in his latter 
compositions. La Piaga (The Wound) and 
Ch'io tami (That I Have Loved You), with 
their unusual harmonic coloring and fasci- 
nating rhythmic devices are most expressive. 
There is some strikingly beautiful melodic 
writing in the part of the former. 
The three are true examples of the chamber 
cantata style, and one suspects that Ch’to 
t'ami, as well as O Mirtillo, would be as ef- 
voice with 


P-H.R. 


human 


tenor 


fectively rendered by a solo 


instrumental ensemble. - 
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Alhe undeniably unsettled conditions in the 
record field have retarded the manufacture of 
many of the latest records. At the end of 
May, we had only received a very small 
portion of the new releases. Hence our pub- 
lication date had to be advanced. Victor 
sent out 45 pressings to many of us who were 
not equipped to handle them. A promised 
extended-range player, due the middle of 
May, has not reached us at the time of 
publication. Most of the latest issues of 
Capitol-Telefunken are delayed, as are the 
first issues of Deustsche Grammophon. These 
will be reviewed later. No new issues of the 
excellent Decca FFRR have been received. 

Readers write asking us where can they 
buy or hear certain recordings already ad- 
vertised. If your dealer stocks these issues 
he is best qualified to tell you when they will 
be in stock. Reconversion in any business 
is apt to hold up production. So we can 
only bid those eager record buyers to be 
patient. In recent years, in many fields, 
there has been a tendency to announce prod- 
ucts ahead of their appearance on the market 
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to incite public curiosity and anticipation. 


This has proved an annoying business to 
many people. It is doubtful, however, that 
this method of marketing has been adopted 
by the record industry. It is our belief that 
factors, quite beyond the control of manu- 
facturers, have contributed to the delay in 
advertised products. In one case, we know 
that recordings announced by one enterpris- 
ing company were so badly pressed that they 
turned down the whole shipment to obtain 
better pressings.—Ed. 





DANISH ‘POP’ CONCERT: Fantasia on 
South Jutland Songs (Reesen); 


Dream 
Visions (Lumbye); Aladdin Negro 
Dance and Oriental Procession (Nielsen); 
Copenhagen Royal Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Emil Reesen, Georg 
Hoeberg, and Johan Hye-Knudson. 
London Records set LA8&3, three discs, 
price $7.00. 


IELSON, who was Denmark’s foremost 
composer in modern times, contributes 
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the best music in this album. The two 
pieces, from music he wrote to Ochlenschlag- 
er’s drama, Aladdin, undoubtedly based on 
the Arabian Nights, show his skill and origi- 
nality. There is almost a Russian tang to 
these selections, especially the Negro Dance, 
but it can hardly be termed influenced by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. It is a zestful handling 
of dance patterns with quasi-oriental effects 
in the orchestration. The Oriental Procession 
is full-blooded, suggesting the cortage of a 
potentate. 

Emil Reesen’s potpourri of South Jutland 
tunes is not without appeal. It is the sort 
of music that people appreciate at ‘‘pops”’ 
concerts when spirits lag and relaxation is in 
order. One does not have to be Danish born 
to enjoy this sentimental, folksy suite, though 
one familiar with the tunes would have 
greater reason to appreciate the work. 

Lumbye, sometimes called the Danish 
counterpart of Vienna’s Josef Lanner, also 
writes in a sentimental vein. The program 
of his work is the sequence of dreams of a 
young girl, where a wholesome sweetness and 
simplicity prevails. There is a charm in the 
latter part of this tone poem in which the 
maiden dreams of the countryside and the 
composer quotes the first theme from The 
Shepherd's Hymn from Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony in a sequence of buccolic elation. 
Though Lumbye’s dance music recalls Lan- 
ner, his Dream Visions suggest a Danish 
Grieg. 

The performances have been entrusted to 
sympathetic hands, which is as it should be, 
and the recording, bright, clear and sonorous, 
is undisturbed by surface sound. —J.N. 


DELIBES: Ballet Music from Coppelia and 
Sylvia; Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Fabien Sevitzky, 
Victor set DM-1305, five 12-inch discs, 
price $7.25, or set WDM-1305, five 7- 
inch discs, price $5.25. 

CA VICTOR says these performances 
comprise delightful and relaxing sum- 
mer listening. Three excerpts from each 
ballet are included: Dance of the Automatons, 

Waltz and Czardus from Coppelia, and Valse 

lente, Pizzicati and Cortege of Bacchus from 

Sylvia. Those who have bought the small 

45 portable machine will find this little pack- 

age of discs one that can readily accompany 

them on a vacation. For more permanent 
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listening of Delibes’ ballet music, one sus- 
pects the listener will turn elsewhere. The 
Lambert performance of the greater part of 
the Coppelia score is available on Columbia 
lp. 4145. Sylvia is best represented in 
Decca set EDA 5 in a performance by Stan- 
ford Robinson and the BBC Theatre Orches- 
tra. It contains six selections from the 
ballet. 

While Sevitzky traverses this music with 
his usual assurance, previously recorded ex- 
cerpts from Coppelia by Fiedler and the 
Boston ‘‘Pops”’ are by no means outmoded, 
and both Lambert and Robinson provide 
competition in matters of reproduction and 
interpretation. —P.G., 


PROKOFIEV: Scythian Suite, Op. 20; 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia set MM- 
827, three discs, price $4.00, or Micro- 
groove disc ML4142, price $4.85. 

OLUMBIA has recorded a performance 
by Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 

Orchestra of Prokofiev’s Scythian Suite that 
is notable for execution and clarity. In this 
recording Mr. Ormandy shows the listener, 
by perceptively illuminating the abundant 
detail of the score, how this wonderful piece 
goes, how it is made. 

This aspect of his performance cannot 
fail to please those who missed hearing many 
of the secondary parts in RCA Victor’s re- 
cent recording of this work (DM-1040 — 
Chicago Orchestra conducted by Desire De- 
fauw). Many who know the Scythian Suite 
only through Defauw's recording will be de- 
lighted to hear a clean account of all of the 
notes and will realize from the experience 
the astonishing variety of Prokofiev’s musi- 
cal fancy at this stage of his career. 

Unfortunately, however, the Columbia re- 
cording does not do this music complete 
justice. It is clear but cold in sound, and 
the microphone placement is, for me, a great 
disappointment. There is a lack of spacious- 
ness, of proper dissemination of sound in 
space that makes the recording sound as if 
the ‘‘mikes’’ were right in front of and over 
the orchestra. 

Now the RCA Victor set does have spa- 
ciousness and warmth of sound, even if all 
of the loud passages are marred by ugly 
reverberation. And, in fairness to Mr. De- 
fauw, it should be noted that it is hard for 
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one to tell, because of this reverberation, 
whether the lack of clarity in his perform- 
ance is his or the engineer’s fault. With this 
one reservation Defauw’s performance is 
excellent in every way. Especially out- 
standing is the smooth way in which he 
thandles the transitions from one musical 
idea to another. 
problem better than Ormandy. 


Indeed, he solves this 


In view of the conflicting merits and faults 
of the two recordings, I should advise the 
reader who owns the Defauw recording to 
hang on to it; but if there is a choice to be 
made in the purchase of one or the other, I 
believe I would choose the Ormandy per- 
formance. ALE din 


ROSE: L[Holiday For Strings, and Our Waltz; 
Boston ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra, conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler. Victor 7-inch disc 
49-0407, price 95c, or disc 10-1311, price 
$1.00. 


The Boston ‘Pops’ are in the groove 
with the ever reliable Arthur Fiedler giv- 
ing first rate performances to two familiar 
and popular pieces which radio has almost 
killed. Good recording from the 45. PG. 


VIVALDI: Concerto Grosso in G minor, Op. 
3, No. 2; Orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino, conducted by An- 
tonio Guarnieri.  Capitol-Telefunken 
set EBL-8005, two discs, price $3.75. 


IVALDI, who has been somewhat pat- 

ronized by historians, is beginning to 
come into his own. In his day he was 
probably overshadowed by Corelli and Scar- 
latti, and because of this historians seem to 
have overlooked his best qualities. We gen- 
erally read that his importance lies ‘‘in con- 
sequence of the fact that Bach arranged a 
number of the violin concertos for harpsi- 
chord.”” As more and more of Vivaldi’s 
music comes to light, he is finding wider 
praise, and much of his music already known 
is being revalued by musicologists and critics. 
A long time ago I discovered that Vivaldi’s 
concerto grossos sustained more frequent 
performance than some by Bach and Handel. 
Che present work is a case in point. Guar- 
nieri, a sympathetic and understanding in- 
terpreter of earlier Italian music, recorded 
this work back in 1928 for Italian H.M.V. 
That earlier release has been an old friend 
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during the years and long ago those records 
began to show wear. Hence, the present set, 
which is excellently recorded, is most wel- 
come, for the sonorities of the string writ- 
ing and the nuances of the conductor’s 
performances are better substantiated. 

This opus, comes from a group of similar 
works to which Vivaldi gave the title, Estro 
armonico. To translate literally 
presents a problem 


“estro”’ 
for the word means 
“poetic rage’? (or ardor) or enthusiasm. 
Thus the title might be termed ‘harmonic 
fervor’. It is descriptive of Vivaldi’s music. 
The style here is the familiar concerto grosso 
employing two contrasting groups of in- 
struments, in this case a solo group of two 
violins and cello and the usual body of 
strings (tutti). Four delightful movements 
make up this work: two slow ones in which 
tonal opulence and poetic nobility are sus- 
tained, and two fast ones which are full of 
infectious rhythmic life and elation. I sug- 
gest that the interested reader sample first 
the third movement, a Larghetto of great 
beauty, for it alone provides a just reason 
to have the set wrapped up. —P.H.R. 


WAGNER: Die Metstersinger Prelude; 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra, conducted by Willem Mengelberg. 
Capitol-Telefunken disc 89-80036, price 
$1.25. 

HIS RECORDING is distinguished by 
its clarity of detail and the fine playing 

of the orchestra. The recording is often too 
reverberant and lacking in brightness of the 
work. Mengelberg handles the theme of the 
Mastersingers in a compelling, forthright 
manner. In the more lyrical motives his 
reading suffers from a matter-of-factness that 
robs these sections of their poetic expressive- 
ness. A lack of animation in the phrasing 
of the final pages takes away a good deal of 
the music’s brilliance. Both the Toscanini 
and the Beecham versions are preferred. 


P.H.R. 


WILLIAMS: Fantasia on Welsh Nursery 
Tunes (3 sides); The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Mansel 
Thomas, and DAVIES: Minuet and Trio 

Gwenllian’s Delight; The Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra, conducted by Mansel 
Thomas. London Records set LA82, two 
discs, price $5.00. 





The KR ccoud Hunter 


announces the first releases of Duestsche Grammophon records 
formerly German Polydor and Siemens 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 


BEETHOVEN: Die Geschoepfe des Prometheus — Overture and Ballet Music. 2 - 12” in album. 


Van Kempen - Dresden. $6.30 
REGER: Variations & Fugue on a Theme of Mozart. Van Beinum - Amsterdam Concertgebouw 

Orch. 5-12” in album. $14.18 
RESPIGHI: Feste Romane. De Sabata - Berlin Philharmonic. 4 -12’’ in album. $11.55 
MOZART: Divertmento in D major for Oboe, Two Horns & String Quartet. Von Benda - Berlin 

Philharmonic. 3-12” in album. $8.93 
MOZART: Mailander Quartets Nos. 1 to 4 (A major, B major, C major, E fl. major) (K. Anh. 

4 Nos. 210 to 213) Dessauer Quartet. 4-12’ in album. $11.55 
VON WEBER: Der Freichuetz — Abridged Opera. Soloists, Chorus and Orch. of Berlin State 

Opera, cond. Heger. 8 - 12” in album. $22.05 
SCHLUSNUS: Don Carlos-O Carlo ascolta I Vespri Siciliani-In braccio alle dovizie (in German). B.62 
GUEDEN: Der Freischuetz-Romanze des Annchen/ Arie des Annchen. $2.62 
STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier-Waltzes. Cond. the Composer. $2.62 . 
LEMNITZ: Lohengrin-Euch Lueften die mein Klagen/ Einsam in trueben Tagen $2.62 
LEMNITZ: Der Freischuetz-Wie nahte mir der Schlummer/ Und ob die Wolke sie verhuelle. $2.62 
STRAUSS: Salome-Dance of the Seven Veils. Von Karajan, Concertgebouw Orch. $2.62 


We are taking orders for the following Duetsche Grammophon 
records, which will be available shortly: 


BACH, J. C.: Sinfonie in B flat. Gmeindl - Berlin State. 2 - 12’ in album. $6.30 
CANNABICH: Sinfouie in B major. 3-12’ in album $8.93 
CHERUBINI: Symphony in D major. Schmitz. 4 - 12” in album. $11.55 
VON EINEM: Concerto for Orchestra. Elmendorff. 3-12’ in album $8.93 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 90 in C major. Schmitz. 3-12’ in album. $8.93 
KODALY: Dances from Galanta. De Sabata. 2 - 12’ in album. $6.30 
LISZT: Tasso. Van Kempen. 3-12” in album $8.93 
LISZT: Mazeppa. Van Kempen. 2 - 12” in album. $6.30 
MOZART, Leopold: Divertimento militaire sine sinfonie. 3 - 12’’ in album $8.93 
RAVEL: Concerto. Hass. 3-12” in album. $8.93 
BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 8. Jochum. $29.93 
FLOTOW: Aldessandro Stradella Overture. Ludwig $2.62 
CHERUBINI: Anacreon Overture. Von Karajan. $2.62 
MARSCHNER: Hans Heiling Overture. Ludwig. $2.62 
LOTHAR: Schneider Wibber Overture. Schuricht. $2.62 
LUDWIG, Walther: Entfuehrung aus dem Serail-Kostanza (Mozart Eugen Onegin-Wohin 

seid ihr $2.62 
VOELKER, Franz: Dalibor — Two Arias (in German) $2.62 
VON MILINKOVIC: Rienzi-In seiner Blute/ Evangelimann-O schoene Jugendtage $2.62 
SCHLUSNUS: Trompeter von Saekkingen-Behut’ dich Gott/ Hans Heiling-An jenem Tag $2.62 
SCHLUSNUS: Liebeshymnus. and Traum durch die Daemmerung $2.62 


The quality of these records, currently*being pressed in Germany, is considered excellent. 
* No other available recordings. 


The Record Hunter 
1194 Lexington Ave. Nr. 81st Street * New York 28, N. Y. 
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(in strictly limited quantities 


RECORD HUNTER CONNOISSEUR CORNER 





CHOPIN: Sonata for Cello & Piano, Op. 65. Djmitri Markevitch, cello 3- 
12” Polydors in plain album — Automatic $6.90 
First Recording Imported exclusively by The Record Hunter 

BACH: Concerto for 4 Pianos (Bach-Vivaldi). Kuhn, Astorg, Lasson, Beche. 
(Automatic) (2 - 12” dics in album) $4.90 

BACH: Concerto for 3 Pianos. Kuhn, Lasson, Beche. (Automatic) (2 - 12” 
dises in plain album) Price $4.90. 














BEETHOVEN: Sonata in G maj., Op. 30, No. 3. Kreisler & Rachmaninoff. 
2 - 12” Imported Discs. 

BACH: Cantata No. 140 (Excerpts). Orfeo Catala. 2 - 12” 

VIVALDI: Concerto Grosso in G mi. Guarnieri, cond., La Scala Orch. 


2 - 12” records. 

CARUSO: Africana — Deh ch’io ritorni (The rare second part of O Paradiso) 
} - 2” 

CORTIS: Trovatore — Ah, si ben mio and Di quella pira 


TAMAGNO: Otello-Niun mi tema and Esultate. 10” 1903 recording. 

TAMAGNO: Andrea Chenier — Un di all’azzurro and Trovatore —Di quella pira 
(1903) 

TAMAGNO: Otella-Ora e per sempre and Trovatore-Deserto sulla terra (1903) 
(with spoken dedication by Tamagno) 

TAMAGNO: Niun mi tema and Ora e per sempre. 12” (1905) 

TAMAGNO: Andrea Chenier — Un di all’azzurro and Otello-Esultate. 12’ (1905) 

PONSELLE: Otello-Salce and Ave Maria. 12” 

PONSELLE: Gioconda-Suicidio and Aida-O patria mia. 12” 

PONSELLE, PINZA, MARTINELLI: Forza del Destino-Finale. 12” 

RUFFO: Andrea Chenier-Nemico and Africana-Adamastor. 

RETHBERG: Otello-Salce and Ave Maria. 

RETHBERG: Ballo in Maschera-Morro, ma prima & Ma dall’arido 

SCHUMANN, Elisabeth: Der Eisame & Fruehlingstreaum (Schubert) 

TETRAZZINI: Ballo in Maschera-Saper vorreste and Traviata — Addio del passato 
(The superior 1911 & 1913 recordings respectively) 

RUFFO: Pagliacci-Prologo (Parts 1 & 2). 

PINZA: Mose in Egitto-Dal tuo steallato and La Juive-Se oppressi ognor 

CHALIAPIN: Don Quichotte-Death Scene (Massenet) 

SEGOVIA: Piccolo Fandango/Preludio (Torroba) 

SEGOVIA: Notturno (Torroba)/ Serenata (Malats). 

RUBINSTEIN, Artur: Toccata, Adagio & Fugue in C maj. (Bach-Busoni) 2 - 12” 

BORODIN: Nocturne from Quartet in D major (the famous record by the old Budapest 
String Quartet) 

VIVALDI: Concerto a quattro No. 5. Pro Arte Quartet. 

HONEGGER: Pacific 231. Coppola, conductor. 

WAGNER: Parsifal-Prelude & Good Friday Spell. Furtwaengler, cond., Berlin 
Philharmonic. 3 - 12” records. 

WAGNER: Tristan-Liebestod. Alfred Hertz, conductor. 

PERGOLESI: Concerto for flute, strings and contrabasso in G major. Scheck, 
flute, with orch. 2 - 12” records. 
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$7.86 
$2.10 


$4.20 


We ship by Railway Express, insured, collect for T h e R ecor d H unter 


shipping charges. On orders under $6.00 please 


add 50c¢ for packing material and handling. 1194 Lexington Ave. New York 28, N. Y. 


Write for new interesting list of unusual Long Playing Records, and new Bargain 
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The Keecord Hunter JUNE CLEARANCE SALE 


In Stock For Immediate Delivery 
In Limited Quantities 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5. Furtwaengler, Berlin Phil. Orch. List 
Price $7.25. Sale $3.63. 

BEETHOVEN TRIO No. 7 (Archduke). Rubinstein, Heifetz, Feuermann. 
List $7.25. Sale $3.63. 

MOZART: Symphony No. 41 (Jupiter). Toscanini, NBC Sym. Orch. 
List $6.00. Sale $3.00. 

BRAHMS: Violin Concerto. Heifetz. List $7.25. Sale $3.63. 

STARS OF THE METROPOLITAN: Rethberg, Lehmann, Melchior, ete. 
List $7.25. Sale $3.63. 

BARTOK: Violin Sonata No. 2. Tossy Spiwakowsky & Artur Balsam. 
(Vinylite) List $7.20. Sale $2.98. 

GRIEG: Cello Sonata in A mi. Garbousova & Balsam. List $7.20. Sale $2.98. 

KHACHATURIAN: Violin Concerto. Kaufman & Santa Monica Sym. 
List $6.72. Sale $2.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 2. Shura Cherkassky. List $9.45. 
Sale $3.98. 

BEETHOVEN: Six Irish Songs. Richard Dyer-Bennet. List $3.94. Sale $1.97. 

PROKOFIEFF: Music For Children. Ray Lev, piano. List $3.94. Sale $1.97. 

SCHUMAN, William: String Quartet No. 3. Gordon String Quartet. 
List $7.35. Sale $2.98. 

SCHUBERT: String Quartet, Op. 125, No. 1. Guilet String Quartet. 
List $7.20. Sale $3.60. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Scherzo a la Russe. Leo Smit, piano. List $2.63. Sale $1.49. 

COPLAND: Danzon Cubano. Aaron Copland, Leo Smit, pianos. List $2.63. 
Sale $1.49. 

SCHUMANN, Robert: Humoreske in B fl., Op. 20. Paul Loyonnet, piano. 
List $7.20. Sale $2.98. 

VIVALDI-BACH: Concerto Grosso in D mi., & BACH, Johann Ernst: 
Fantasy & Fugue in F. Ray Ley, piano. List $5.25. Sale $2.62. 

SCHUMANN: Concerto in A mi. Artur Rubinstein, piano. List $6.00. 
Sale $3.00. 

KHACHATURIAN: Piano Concerto. William Kapell. List $6.00. Sale $3.00. 

COPLAND: Rodeo. Antal Dorati, conductor. List $4.75. Sale $2.38. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto No. | in B flat minor. Artur Rubinstein. 
List $6.00. Sale $3.00. Or Vladimir Horowitz. List $6.00. Sale $3.00. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
RICHARD DYER-BENNET: Minstrel Songs of Germany. List Price $3.93. 


Sold together with his Minstrel Songs of the USA — Two albums — Total 
list $7.86, for only $3.93. 


Write for new free list of other special bargains. 


swore open ity untit widnist. The RECORD HUNTER 


We ship by Railway Express, insured, collect for s 
shipping charges. On orders under $6.00 please 1194 Lexington Ave. New York 28, N.Y. 
add 50c for packing material and handling. Tr. 9-7383 Near 8lst Street 
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HE of the Fantasia, Grace 

Williams, was a pupil of Vaughan Wil- 
liams (no relationship is intimated). Like 
her illustrious teacher, she has found folk 
tunes an inspirational source for much of her 
music. Her Fantasia has proved most popu- 
far in England, which is understandable for 
there is spontaneity and freshness in this 
work, and a freedom from pretention. More- 
over, the lady knows how to orchestrate in 
a vivid and colorful manner. The traditional 
tunes are appealing while the original the- 
matic material shows Miss Williams’ natural 
feeling for graceful melody. The resonant 
Kingsway Hall recording gives a concert 
hall reality to the performance. 

Hubert Davies (another Welsh composer) 
also favors folk tunes. The Minuet and Trio 
is taken from a suite for strings based on 
Welsh airs. It is a delicate, mild-mannered 
piece, too much over-shadowed by the 
Fantasia. Perhaps it would be better ap- 
preciated heard as a part of the work for 
which it was devised. —P.H.R. 


composer 


SCRIABIN: Poem of Ecstasy, Op. 54; San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteux. Victor set 
DM.-1270, two discs, price $2.50. 

HE VOGUE for Scriabin’s works has 
reached a low ebb in recent years, with 

the result that performances of his more ex- 
tended orchestral piecesthave been few and 
far between. Works}such as the Poem of 
Ecstasy have been studiously ignored by pro- 
gram makers. At one time Scriabin’s crea- 
tive efforts were considered an important 
factor in musical trends, many informed 
musical personages permitting themselves to 
be shocked, annoyed, or stunned by the con- 
centrated power of his impressionistic mysti- 
cism. 

That his musical output was conceived 
only to satisy his own inner need for tangible 
expression, there seems to be little doubt. 
There is no compromise with the conven- 
tional requirements of the paying listener. 
The tonal colorings of Scriabin’s orchestral 
palette are cleverly laid on, but, for the 
most part, are insistently harsh and garish. 
For this reason, the music is not easy to live 
with, and while an occasional full-scale per- 
formance in the concert hall might make a 
momentarily favorable impression, repeated 
playings of these discs in the limited con- 
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fines of the home are apt to become somewhat 
indigestible. 

Monteux’s reading, however, is exemplary ; 
his forces are well recorded. Addition of 
this title to one’s collection should be con 
sidered, if only to acquire a_ sensitively 
wrought example of this admirable conduc- 
tor’s abilities with music outside the stand- 


—A.W.P. 


ard repertc ire. 





MOZART: Concerto No. 1 in B flat, K. 191 
(bassoon and orchestra); Leonard Shar- 
row, NBC Symphony Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Arturo Toscanini. Victor set 
DM-1304, two discs, price $2.50, or set 
WMD, two 7-inch discs, price $2.20. 
it WAS assuredly a friendly gesture on 
part to exploit the artistry of 
Mr. Sharrow. Though 
he is a capable performer on his instrument, 
he does not retard memories of Archie Cam- 
Ferdinand Oubradous. Moreover, 


loscanini’s 


his bassoon player, 


den or 
the spotlight seems more on the conductor 
than the soloist in this performance, perhaps 
because Toscanini’s spirited playing of the 
opening and closing movements has an in- 
tensified urge to it which seems to press the 
soloist on occasion. 

Of the three bassoonists, who have re- 
corded this music Camden is the greatest 
artist and musicians have treasured his re- 
cording for many years. The late Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty was his knowing and poised con- 
ductor. As this set was issued nearly two 
decades ago, it has not the tonal coloring to 
be found in either the Oubradous-Bigot set 
(Victor 704—1940) or the 
Oubradous remains an admirable artist and 
he can handle difficult passages with ex 


present set. 


pressive skill. For my own part, his version 
would not be removed from my library in 
favor of this new one. 

Dating from Mozart's 18th year, this work 
reflects a youthful spirit. Though manufac- 
tured to order for an amateur aristocrat it 
is not without appeal if one likes the featured 
instrument. There is humor and melodic 
grace in the opening Allegro vivace, and some 
delightful interplay between the soloist and 


the orchestra in the final rondo. The slow 
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movement remains the real surprise, for one 
hardly expects the bassoon to be exploited 
SO x etically. 

The recording is good, though it does not 
measure up to the best of the recent Tosca 
nini issues, and the 45 revealed no marked 
improvement over the 78 version in my es 
timation. Pre 
MOZART: Concerto No. 9 in E flat, K. 27 

Gaby Casadesus (piano) with Lamou- 


reux Orchestra, conducted by Paul 
Paray. Vox set 650, four discs, price 
$5.00. 


HIS is one of Mozart’s finest piano con- 
certos, written for a talented Parisian 
virtuoso Mile. Jeunehomme, who visited 
the parochial-bound Salzburg Court during 
The form of the work 
shows daring and considerable ingenuity on 


his twenty-first year. 


the part of the youthful composer and repays 
some study. This is the first of the im 
portant scores in its genre that he was to be 
queath to posterity. Mme. Casadesus plays 
it cleanly and neatly with a crispness in the 
fast movements which makes for orderliness, 
but there is little emotion. One can imagine 
these movements performed on a harpsichord 
in this manner, perhaps in Mozart's time, 
though he actually wrote the work with the 
piano in mind. Gieseking handled these 
movements with more expressive shading, 
but he did not play more warmly or tenderly 
than Mme. Casadesus in the slow movement. 

This heartfelt Andantino seems to belong 
to feminine fingers. Paray handles the or- 
chestral part admirably with careful adjust 
ments of dynamics and fine phrasing. These 
French musicians are meticulous performers 
and always worth hearing. 

The recording is good, especially the piano 
tone, though there is little enlivening room 
resonance. But the intimate qualities of the 
music are well served by this type of repro 
duction. The overall clarity is better than 
in the older Gieseking set, made a dozen 
years ago. One hardly realizes certain favor 
ite recordings have acquired an age until 
forced to greet a new one. Though not an 
extended range recording, this one must be 
admitted an advance over the former set. 
Moreover, Vox’s record surfaces are smooth- 
er. As this performance is scheduled for 
early release on a long-playing disc, those 
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RENAISSANCE NEW TELEFUNKEN ALBUMS 
of the GREAT RECORDED MUSIC YOU LL WANT TO HEAR 
of EUROPE HINDEMITH 


Mathis der Maler (Matthias the Painter) 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conducted by the Composer 

Album ECL-2508 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


BRUCKNER 

Mass in E Minor 

Choir and Orchestra of the Hamburg State Opera 
Conducted by Max Thurn 

Album EEL-2504 (five 12-inch records)—$7.50 


BEETHOVEN 

Eroica Symphony No. 3 in E-flat, Op. 55 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conducted by Willem Mengelberg 

Album EFL-2502 (six 12-inch records)—$8.75 


ANTONIO VIVALDI 

Concerto Grosso in G-Minor, Op. 3, No. 2 
Orchestra of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
Conducted by Antonio Guarnieri 

Album EBL-8005 (two 12-inch records)—$3.75 


MAX REGER 

The Boécklin Suite, Op. 128 

German Philharmonic Orchestra of Prague 
Conducted by Joseph Keilberth 

preserved undergrou nd Album ECL-8007 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


. A MOZART 
during the bombings of Europe Symphony No. 40 in G-Minor 
™ Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conducted by Eugen Jochum 


L TELEFUN KEN Album ECL-8015 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


FRANZ LEHAR 

Operettas from Vienna 

Merry Widow—Count of Luxembourg—Paganini 
Album ECL-2501 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


brought to you DEBUSSY 
La Mer 
‘ - Brusseis Radio Symphony Orchestra 
im new pressings from the Conducted by Franz Andr 


Album ECL-8006 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


original masters 
LATEST ‘SINGLE’ CLASSICS 


OVERTURE TO ALCESTE 

(Gluck) 

THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Under the Direction of WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
Record No. 81001—$1.25 





Prelude to DIE MEISTERSINGER 
von NURNBERG 

(Wagner) 

WILLEM MENGELBERG 

Conducting the 


"Capitol’s Mark of 
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CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
of AMSTERDAM 
Record No. 89-80036—$1.25 


standard of quality in 
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await its appearance. 


pe Py MUSICE 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata 
Op. 12, No. 1; Joseph Szigeti (violin 
and Mieczyslaw Horzowski (piano). Co 
lumbia set MX-312, two discs, price $3.00, 


or Microgroove disc ML 41 33, price $4.85. 


aI 


GZIGETI’S ital and penetrating artistry 
is most r li thi hy | 


st rewarding in this early work of 
Moreover, he 





1 in D major, 


Beethove: has one of the 


finest partners in the field for collaboration 
in chamber music. Horszowski’s piano play- 
ing and stvle match that of the violinist on 
every pag it did in those rare recordings 
which he complished with Casals some 
years age Moreover the recording achieves 
an eq litabl maiance. Last December we 
had the Heifetz-Bay performance of this 
work, admirable for its tonal luster and 


stylistic finesse, but emotionally more phleg 


matic than the present version. If Szigeti 
does not achieve the consistent tonal suavity 
its lack in his 
pe rsonalized conception 


of Heifetz, he makes up tor 
vitality and more 
of the work 

It does much, in my estimation, for making 
this early work of Beethoven consistently 
enjoyable in performance, apart from just 
There 
handling of 
the melodies of the opening movement and a 
charm of the final 


rondo from Szigeti and Horzowski which is 


beauty of tone and artistic refinement. 
is an enlivening freshness in the 
sparkle in the simple 
most welcome. If one has already bought 
the Heifetz-Bay set, it is unlikely replace- 
ment would Both perform- 
ances have their attributes and a choice be- 
tween them will unquestionably be governed 
by personal predilictions. 


considered. 


The long-playing 
version is most satisfying, and the inclu. ‘on 
of the Szigeti-Foldes’ performance of he 
Schubert Sonatina, Op. 137, 
but ingratiating opus, 


No. 1, a naive 
makes me favor it. 


J.N. 


MOZART: Sere nade No. 10 in B flat, x. 
361; Members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
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Koussevitzky. Victor set DM- 1303, 
four discs, price $6.00, or set WDM-1303, 
four 7-inch discs, price $4.50. 


Mozart enthusiasts will undoubtedly 

have the Fischer Chamber Ensemble 
recording of this work, issued by Victor in 
March 1941 (set 743). Some may have re- 
placed it by the Furtwaengler performance 
(H.M.V. discs DB6707/11 or DB9226/30). 
Neither the version or the new 
Koussevitzky include either the second min- 
uet or the Romance, attractive pieces as the 
In my esti- 


Fischer 


Furtwaengler version reveals. 
mation, the latter performance is one of the 
best Furtwaengler has accomplished for the 


phonograph, one in which his aggravating 


pace changes are not practised. It should 

have been issued by Victor. 
This is one of Mozart's be 

ades. if one 


-autiful and 
markable seren accepts the 
theory that it was composed for members of 
the Munich 
Idome w€0 Was being 


ance, then Mozart 


orchestra at the time that 
prepared for perform- 
must have admired these 
particular wind players. 
Save for the scoring for 13 wind instru- 


ments, this opus might have been a sym- 


phony. Certainly, the opening movement 
has ‘“‘a full-bodied symphony structure and 
the adagio a sober and profoundly expressive 


interweaving of melodic lines. . .”’ The 
melodic freshness, sonority and spontaneit 


to all Mozart 


composer 


of this work recommends it 
What the 


chamber group is not only 


enthusiasts. accom - 
plished with a 
surprising but musically most rewarding and 
entertaining. The scoring is for 2 oboes, 2 
clarinets, 2 basset-horns, 
trabassoon, 2 
group, the young composer achieves unusual 
tonal coloring, evoking many moods. In the 
Adagio and Romance, he curiously antici- 


pates the coming romantic trend of the 19th 


2 bassoons, 1 con- 


French horns. From. this 


century, though his restraint of feeling re- 
veals his devotion to formal perfection. 
Koussevitzky seems never to come to grips 
with Mozart. He, for example, does not 
penetrate the heart of the Adagio as Furt- 
waengler. Here, he seems more concerned 
with perfection of execution than with 
terpretation. It is all very beautiful and 
impressive execution but it communicates 
less than the Furtwaengler version. To be 
sure, it is a finer performance than the earlier 
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rehearsed. Too, 


recording is much finer. 


seemed insufficiently 
The present per- 


formance was made at last year’s Berkshire 


P.H.R. 


Festival in Tanglewood, Mass. 








UMENTS age 


LISZT: Fountains at the Villa d'Este (from 
Years of Pilgrimage, Vol. III); Jose 
Iturbi (piano). Victor disc 12-0921, price 
$1.25. 


N RECEIVING this disc for review I re- 
called some remarks of the late Albert 
Lockwood on the Villa d’Este music which 
Liszt wrote, so I hastened to look them up in 
his book, Notes on the Literature of the Piano. 
Lockwood speaks well of the Threnodies, in- 
spired by the ancient cypresses of the Villa 
d’Este, and how Liszt 
“No one,” he adds, “should 
their sad glory.’’ It seems strange that no 
ne plays these works nowadays. Fountains 


saw them through 


tears. miss 


Fischer one, which, as | noted at the time, 
the 





at the Villa d’Este remains the most popular 
piece from the third volume of Liszt’s Years 
of Pilgrimage, perhaps because it is one of 
the most attractive of the composer's pic- 
turesque compositions. The atmosphere of 
sadness found in the Threnodies prevails in 
this music despite its shimmering water 
effects. 

Iturbi the descriptive 
qualities of the music rather than the ex- 
pressive. 


stesses more of 
His performance is admirable for 
its clean technique and avoidance of his 
usual mannered style. The recording is ex- 
cellent but a surface hiss in the second half 
proved disturbing. J.N. 


M OUSSORGSK Y (arr. Whitemore& Lowe) : 
Coronation Scene from Boris Godounoff ; and 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Polka from The Age 
of Gold; Arthur Whitemore and Jack 
Lowe (duo-pianists). Victor 7-inch disc 
49-0405, price 95c, or disc 12-0923, price 
$1.25. 


NYONE 
Scene with its exuberant choral singing 
and jts will hardly be 


familiar with the Coronation 


orchestral effects 








musie of truly life-like quality. 


speakers, etc. 
systems with any other! 
You don’t have to dream. 


tion of your custom music system. They 
will pre-cut and pre-fabricate all con- 
nections so that you only have to plug to- 
gether the various components. And all 
this at no extra cost. You pay only the 
cost of the components! 


Why delay? Come in today. Open daily 
9 A.M. to 6 P.M. — Or write and let us 
tell you how we can serve you equally well 
by mail. 
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Close your eyes and imagine a Wonderland where you could listen all day long to reproduced 
Dream on, and imagine that you could listen to over 2600 
different combinations of High-Fidelity audio components 
And then imagine that you could instantly compare any of these fine music 


All this exists today in Sun Radio’s famous Sound Demonstra- 
tion Studio, a luxurious 1000 ft. Paradise and meeting place of music lovers. 
At your service are skilled sound engineers to assist you in the proper selection and installa- 





changers, tuners, amplifiers, 





SUN RADIO 


AND ELECTRONICS COMPANY. INC 
122-124 DUANE STREET 
New York 7,°N. Y. BArclay 7-1840 
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drawn to this misguided transcription, in 
which neither the music nor the performance 
serves to advantage the composer’s inten- 
I can hardly think of anyone fa- 
miliar with the scene finding any genuine 
pleasure in this recording in which the two 
pianists perform rather laboriously. The 


tions. 


Shostakovich Polka is the sort of a brash 
piece which somehow stands up under any 
type of treatment. Victor engineers have 
served Messrs. Whitemore and Lowe very 
well indeed, but the surfaces on my little 45 
were quite as much in evidence as they 
have been on piano 78s of late. Apparently, 
heard this 


P.H.R. 


vinylite varies, for others we 


month were mut h smoother. 


SARASATE: J/labanera, Op. 21, No. 2; and 
WIENIAWSKI: Se he ’20 Tarantelle, Op. 
16; Yehudi Menuhin (violin) and Ger- 
ald Moore (piano). Victor 7-inch disc 49 
0404, price 95c, or 12 0922, price $3.25. 


I HAVE not heard the 78 but I did hear 
the original H.M.V. which was a smooth 
Victor’s 45, while substanti- 


surfaced disc. 
ating the first rate recording, has an agressive 
This is one of Menuhin’s finest 

his playing of the Habanera is 


surface. 
records 
technically most impressive with its tonal 
limpidity and rhythmic grace. Maybe Sara 
sate’s gypsy tunes are ersatz but his uncanny 
knowledge of the fiddle made him devise 
quite a virtuosic piece from them. The 
Wieniawski is another virtuoso stunt which 
has one moment of shimmering loveliness 
from Menuhin’s violin which may cause a 
few amateurs some embarrassing moments to 
imitate. Other than that, I cannot say it 


holds my interest though it is well played. 
The accompaniments of Mr. Moore are per- 
fect foils to the violinist artistry with just 
the right emphasis on rhythm to give them 
individual entity. 


P.H.R. 





CURTIS: Torna a Sorriento; and COT- 
TRAU: Santa Lucia; Luigi Infantino 
(tenor) with Orchestra. Columbia 10- 


inch disc 3-121, price 90c. 


Italian tenors 


AYou can never tell what 








will do with the old and familiar songs, es- 
pecially those which have become folk melo- 
Apparently, Infantino thinks both of 
these need a little pepping up. Sentiment 
prevails in Torna a Sorriento and an operatic 
ending is added to Santa Lucia. Despite 


dies. 


these observations, the singing is good, and 

both pices are well recorded. JN. 

FOLK SONGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES: 
Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces, My 
Lovely Celia, Mary of Allendale (Old Eng 
lish Melodies, arr. H. Lane Wilson), Down 
By the Sally Gardens (Irish Country Song, 
arr. Hughes), Come, Let’s Be Merry (Old 
English Melody, arr. Wilson), The Bally- 
nure Ballad (Irish Country Song, arr. 
Hughes). Oliver Cromwell (arr. Britten); 
Robert Merrill (baritone) with Leila Ed- 
wards at the piano. Victor set MO-1306, 
three discs, price $4.00, or set WMO-1306, 
three 7-inch discs, price $3.35. 


OT all of these songs are classified by 

the English as folk songs but, be that 
as it may, all are most familiar and much ad- 
mired old melodies of the British Isles. Mr. 
Merrill sings them all very agreeably with 
more personal conviction than was apparent 
in some of his previous work for the phono- 
graph. 
especially from the 78 records. 
nary player, the 45s did not impress me as 


I find the recording most satisfying 
On an ordi- 


being any better and I was surprised to find 
some surface sound cutting in on the singer. 


J.N. 


GERMAN SENTIMENTAL SONGS: 
Abendlied; Rose im Schnee (Herm-Lons 
Jode); Drei rote Rosen (Schultze); Gaspa 
rone-Dunkelrote Rose (Milloecker); Tau 
send Schiffe, tausand Masten wiegt die 
weite See (Metzger-Bochmann); Wie schon 
bist Du-Bezaubernde Tropennacht (Lehnow 
Bochmann); Alle strassen der Welt (Metz- 
ger-Bochmann); Wilhelm Strienz (bass) 
with orchestral accompaniment. London 
set LA81, four 10-inch discs, price $4.50. 


HEN a noted operatic artist turns to 
popular songs, he is very apt to be 
lauded as well as condemned. Strienz, one 
of the foremost German bassos, will be re- 
called as the very satisfactory Sarastro in 
Beecham-Mozart Opera Society set of The 
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Magic Flute. 
of this sort of thing or not, I cannot say. 
The important thing 
naturally and easily and unaffectedly that 
one finds his artistry enjoyable. 


Whether he makes a practice 
remains he sings so 


The songs 
are_all in a sentimental vein, as the album 
title states. One feels the singer distinguishes 
them and for this reason translations of the 
texts would The ar 
and the 
playing of the unnamed orchestra adds to 
While the recording is 
well made, it does not suggest extended 


have been welcome. 


rangements are effectively made 


one’s enjoyment. 


range. J.N. 
LEHAR: Schon ist die Welt Liebste 
Glaub’an mich) Giuditta Du bist meine 


Sonne; Die Lustige Witwe — Sich'dort dein 
kleinen Pavillon; Der Graf Luxemburg 

Bist du lachendes Gluck; STRAUSS: Jo- 
hann: Der Zigeunerbaron Wer uns 
Getraut; Helge Roswaenge (tenor), with 
Lisa Della Casa (soprano) (in the last 
Zurich Tonhalle Or- 
chestra, conducted by Victor Reinshag- 
en. London Records set LA79, three 


two selections), 


discs, price $7.00. 

EADING the publicity under the cover 

of this album one is tempted to believe 
that Roswaenge is a miracle man. Such 
physical stamina, to say nothing of vocal 
prowess, as Roswaenge’s seven days of sing- 
ing in opera in present-day Vienna suggests 
both a wonder man and an individual who 
lives right. The tenor’s picture bears this 
and we were rather astonished that 
claims of an athletic nature were not ad- 
vanced for him. 


out 


Curiously the Roswaenge 
voice is more lyrical than dramatic. On the 
whole, his appealing production is free and 
consistently smooth in quality; his diction 
is excellent. His performance in the record- 
ing suggests a marked sense of characteriza- 
tion, which makes the omission of transla- 
tions of the texts regrettable. 

While Roswaenge knows the value of senti- 
ment in expression, he does not indulge in 
the exaggerated feeling of the late Richard 
Tauber. There is a manly strength in his 
singing at all times. Apparently the tenor 
is at much at home in operetta as in opera. 
And, as his singing here is of such a high 
order, one can only hope that London will 
see fit to bring him back to Zurich to make 
an album of operatic arias in the near future. 
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The Zurich Town Hall Orchestra and its able 
conductor provide throughout smooth or- 
chestral accompaniments. An _ agreeable, 
limpid voiced soprano joins the tenor in the 


duets. The recording is tops. Smooth rec- 
ord surfaces. J.N. 
LEHAR: Oberettas from Vienna The 


Merry Widow, The Count of Luxenbourg, 
Pagaint Excerpts; Anita Gura 
prano), Peter Anders (tenor), Martina 
Wulf (soprano), Hugo Welfing (tenor), 
Elisabeth Schwartzkopf (soprano), Rup- 


(so- 


ert Glawitsch (tenor) with orchestra, 
conducted by H. Schmidt-Isserstadt 
and H. Otto. Capitol-Telefunken set 


ECL-2501, three discs, price $5.00. 
STRAUSS, Johann, Jr.: Excerpts from 
The Bat, A Night in Venice and The Gypsy 
Baron; Erna Berger, Elisabeth Fried- 
rich, Anni Frind (sopranos), Charlotte 
Mueller (alto), Peter Anders (tenor), 
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Monteverdi Magrigals, Vol. I and II 


(Discophiles Francais) $10.00 each set. 


* We carry all Discophiles Francais re- 
leases, as well as HLM.V.. 
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Eugen Fuchs (baritone), Friedrich Eu- 
gen Engels (tenor), Anita Gura (so- 
prano), the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Chorus and the Orchestra 
of the German Opera House, with 
different conductors. Capitol-Telefunken 
set ECL-8008, three discs, price $5.00. 


Alhe consistently high order of the sing- 
ing the 

these albums to 
the 


and fine recording recommend 
all who admire the tuneful 
Viennese operettas. There 
are a lot of famous names here and others 
All acquit themselves with 
honors, the orchestral direction 
the best. Most European recordings, being 
released these days, are especially praise- 
worthy from the instrumental side, as ap- 
parently a much fuller orchestra is employed. 
The only thing missing are translations of 


music of 


less well known. 


and is of 


the texts to make for complete enjoyment for 
those who do not speak or understand Ger- 


man. J.N. 


THE ROYAL 
The Mare 


WELSH MALE CHOIR: 
hh of the Men of Harlech; Abervyst- 


via vin Land of my Fathe fy The Pure 
Heart i ef Deus Salutis); Small Sauce- 
ban. Sung in Welch. Choir directed by 


Gwilym T. Jones. London Records set 


LA76, three 10-inch discs, price $5.50. 
HIS is unison male chorus singing of a 
surprisingly high order. I suspect a Welsh 


man might disagree with our choice of an 
adjective, for the Welsh are known as a sing- 
i ind it is very possible, in view of 
that 
As the 


with 
Fathers, 


ing race 
set tells us, 
in Wales. 
devised 
Our 


what the annotator of. the 


many suc h choirs exist 
the 
the 


album was undoubtedly 


Welsh in Land of 


mind, 


National Anthem of Wales, and The Men of 


Harlech, a traditional march air once claimed 
as the National Anthem, undoubtedly had to 
be included. But the most appealing selec- 
tions are the hymns, which are sung with 
fine feeling. Lief (Deus Salutis) is a lovely 
thing of its kind, and Aberystwyth, or Jesu, 
Lover of my Soul is a musicianly and appeal- 
ing setting of the text. 
gests a studio. 


The recording sug- 


—j.N. 


SITWELL-WALTON: Facade; Edith Sit- 
well, reader, with Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Frederick Prausnitz. Co- 
lumbia MM-829, four discs, price, 
$5.00. 


set 
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HE fascinating and engaging combina- 

tion of poems by Edith Sitwell and music 
by William Walton, Facade, was given its 
American premiere at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City last January. 
Over 25 years had elapsed since the work 
had had its first performance in Aeolian Hall 
in London. 

The musical portion of the work has gained 
a great deal of popularity in America since 
its introduction here by Sir Thomas Beecham 
in 1936, but those who now enjoy the de- 
lightful orchestral suite will undoubtedly per- 
ceive how much more remarkable the music 
becomes when heard, as it was intended to 
be heard, with the words. 

In the matter of moods and rhythms, the 
music fits the Sitwell poems like a glove. 
Though Walton was but nineteen when he 
wrote it, Facade shows a genius’s mind at 
work in its fanciful scoring, it melodic in- 
vention, its multi-tinted instrumental hues, 
and its variety of expressivity. The major 
portion of the work is high-spirited, but 
there are some sections that display deli- 
cate nostalgia and charming wistfulness. 
It appears that many persons have mis- 
the used in 


understood poems Facade by 
taking the work for a satire. Admitting the 
witty parody in much of the music, the 
poems are, nevertheless (according to the 
author), abstract patterns which tell no 
story, point no moral. 


At the New York premiere, the work was 
performed in a room on the museum’s fourth 
floor, words and music being transmitted to 
the auditorium downstairs by microphone. 
The only things seen by the audience were 
two designs, featuring masks by the Spanish 
painter, Esteban Frances, which were pro- 
jected on a screen covering the stage. This 
procedure was in keeping with Dr. Sitwell’s 
wishes to eliminate the element of person- 
ality, especially in the case of the speaker 
whose ‘personality obtrudes and engages the 
audience.” 

It would therefore, that for once 
the phonograph provides the ideal medium 
for presenting a work of art. The perform- 
ance on these records is assuredly a complete 
delight. The direction of Frederick Praus- 
nitz and the playing of the instrumentalists 
(from the Juilliard School) is splendid, and 
Dr. Sitwell’s recitations are superb. As a 
matter of fact, her readings are so full of 


seem, 
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magic as to make one wonder whether Facade 
would ever be as without her. 

It is a privilege to commend the engineers, 
who were responsible for faithfully captur- 
ing the sound of this authentic performance, 
and Columbia, who has given us in these 
records surfaces as smooth as glass. An un- 
usually attractive booklet containing the 
complete text and delightful illustrations by 
James Flora accompanies the album. 


effective 


C5. 

VERDI: Don Carlos Introduction and 

Dramatic Aria: Ella giammai m’amo; Dor- 

miro sol nel manto mio regal. Ezio Pinza, 

with Metropolitan Opera Or- 

chestra conducted by Fausto Cleva. 
Columbia disc 72802-D, price $1.00. 


bass« yy 


T IS no news that Ezio Pinza is one of the 
few musicians who sings as if he believes 
that good opera is good theatre, that hand- 
some sounds are just tools to be used for ap- 
But old 


story or no, | believe that sensitive listeners 


proj riately ex] ressive purposes. 


will be absorbed by this latest example of 
Pinza’s extraordinary dramatic art. His 
kind of expressive singing is available all 
too rarely for us to pass by any manifesta- 
tion of it. 

This is the second time that he has re- 
corded this beautiful aria, but the first time 
he has given us the touching recitative. And 
how he sings the opening phrases of that 
recitative He gives one a complete reali- 
zation of King Philip’s despair over the loss 
of a love that he never really had. 

Pinza’s Victor record (6709—out of print) 
of this aria has remained through the years 
This new 
record, while just as dramatically cogent, is 
not as sonorously sung at the climatic points. 
But if time has made Pinza use more effort 
in singing high and loud, it has not dimin- 
ished his powers of pianissimo singing, which 
have never been more persuasive than on 
this record. 

The orchestral accompaniment by Fausto 
Cleva is, however, completely uninspired. 
Cleva’s rhythm is slack, his phrasing has no 
life; and at a couple of points the singer and 
orchestra are not together. The recording 
is mostly clear, but there are a few patches 
of woolly sound and the singer is, as usual, 


one of his best performances. 


far too close to the microphone for natural 
balance. The surfaces are adequate.—C.J.L. 
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MARCEL WITTRISCH: 
mand liebt Dich so wie Ich; Die Lustige Wit- 
we—Lippen schweigen; Der Zarewitsch— 
Wolgalied ; Frasquita—Hab ’ein blaues Him- 
melbett (Lehar); Zirkusprinzessin-Zwei 


Paganini— Nie- 


Marchenaugen (Kalman); Der Vetter aus 
Dingsda Ich bin nur ein armer Wander- 
geselle (Kunnecke); Marcel Wittrisch 
(tenor) with Julia Moor in first two se- 
lections, Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, 
conducted by Victor Reinshagen. Lon- 
don Records set LA78, three discs, price 
$7.00. 
T IS not surprising to find that since the 
war the Viennese are reviving interest in 
their operettas. The sentiment and charm 
of much of these scores reflects an older and 
much happier existence. The recent death 
of Lehar undoubtedly reawakens interest in 
his many popular works — all so full of ap- 
pealing and ingratiating melodies. It only 
takes singers with appealing voices to make 
these tunes relive in a manner to please 
their public. 


Perhaps London should have avoided the 
issue of the same 
Wittrisch, while 
possessing an agreeable tenor voice, does not 
evidence the same healthy artistry. He 
fondles a phrase too often and indulges in too 
much Schmaltz as well as rubati. Some of his 
pianissimo singing is appealing, but his 
falsetto tones recall too vividly the popular 


Roswaenge’s album at 


time as this one. For 
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Comparison with commercial machines is like that o 
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crooner. His companion, Julia Moor has 
lovely high notes but a distracting vibrato 
in Together, they senti- 
mentalize too much the familiar waltz duet 
from The Merry Widow for my liking. Taste 
in such matters varies and there are probably 
as many people who like their operetta se- 
But 
after listening to Roswaenge I find Witt- 
risch’s artistry less persuasive. Reinshagen 
handles the orchestra, mak-, 
ing retards whenever the singers demand them 
which the circumstances could not 
have been an easy task. Reproduction is on 
a par with London’s best. —J.N. 


her lower voice. 


lections sung in this way as do not. 


capal rly 


under 


YOU ARE THERE: The Signing of the 

Magna Charta (June 19, 1215); as re- 
ported by C.B.S. correspondents in the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s radio 
with John Daly, Ken Roberts, 
Don Hollenbeck and Quincey Howe. Pro- 
duced and directed by Robert Lewis Shay- 
on. 


programs, 


This is an attempt on C.B.S.’s part to 
show what they would have done if there had 
been radio during the time that the Magna 
Charter was signed. This procedure is sup- 
posed to bring that event to life more con- 
vincingly than print. 

The pitfalls of such a venture as this are 


well known, and don’t think C.B.S. 
misses many of them. Except for parents 
or educators who accept audio aids as a 
substitution for reading for children, | can- 
not imagine who would want to buy this 
set for repe ated hearings. CC... 





New Long- Playing Discs 





HERE is a consistent improvement of 

quality in Columbia’s new long playing 
discs. With a flat overall response in a pickup, 
l.p.s should cause no troubles in reproduction 
and the general effect will be one of smoother 
and more realistic performance. 

There are however, varying reports on 
records different 
complain of muddy bass while others protest 
against ‘“‘peaking’’ in the high 
That the record buyer can profit best by 
making his own comparisons remains a fore- 


these by writers; some 


registers. 
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(Mr. Lanier, in an early 
issue, will have something of importance to 
say on the reproduction of modern records, 
including l.p.s.) 

While modern pickups offer a great ad- 
vancement over those employed before the 
war in overall tonal quality, they also pre- 
sent some problems which have not been 
ironed out. Some of the extended range 
pickups have peaks in their upper range, 
notably we are told around the 9,000 
level. Mass production in modern pickups 
has proved that the point of peaking varies, 
so that an original alignment made with the 
purchase of the first cartridge by a reputable 
service man might be completely nullified 
with the purchase of a second cartridge. The 
problem of bass rumble may have to do with 
a cheap motor, but it may be due to other 
we will let Mr. Lanier take 


gone conclusion. 


causes and these 
up. 
Replacing Cartridges 

One member of our staff, Anson W. Peck- 
ham, in replacing his G.E. cartridge recently 
had to purchase six different ones before he 
matched the characteristics of the original 
one for which corrective compensations had 
When you read that some re 
viewer has found shrillness in violins or other 
instruments in various I.p.s. or blurring in the 
lower ranges it might be well to test the rec- 
ord in question on your own machine, for 
there is a wide margin of disagreement. 

In the past, we learned that the majority 
of recordings issued were good and that 
troubles with reproduction were caused by 
differences in equipment assembly. 
who did not the correct 
their outfits to permit reduction or addition 


been made. 


Those 
have controls on 
of bass encountered many problems as the 
cross-over between constant frequency and 
constant amplitude varied between domestic 
and foreign recordings. 

Those using a bass reflex cabinet for the 
speakers had troubles, the nature of which 
were outlined by Mr. Lanier in his recent 
article, How To Mount a Loudspeaker (see 
March 1949 issue). All varying character 
istics of recording are related to acoustic set- 
ups and not to differences in the technique 
This has not been realized by 
many who continually advance preposterous 
claims that alterations in recording technique 
have created this or that problem and/or 
difference in tonal quality. 


of recording. 
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One of the remarkable advancements of 
the long playing disc, over its 78 counterpart, 
has been an added acoustic resonance which 
has more often than not served to clarify 
previously diffused lines and thereby pro- 
duce an overall smoothness of quality (any 
recommended correction for on 
the high end may be due to the equipment 
used by the advisor). 


shrillness 


A striking example of 
this is afforded by the l|.p. version of the 
Serkin-Reiner performance of the Brahms 
Piano Concerto in D minor (Columbia Micro- 
groove ML4100). 
as most of the Pittsburgh Symphony record 
ings did from the lack of acoustic resonance. 
This latter version proved diffuse and thick 
in tonal texture and incited some unfavor- 


The 78 version suffered, 


able comments in the press. 


An English Criticism 

The latest comment made by Sackville 
West in The New Statesman and Nation, 
brought forth the curt statement, ‘‘a villain- 
ously bad set. The performance both 
solo and orchestral one guesses to have 
been splendid; but the recording is flimsy 
and acid to a degree, with hardly a moment of 
true tone and no depth whatever’. Were 
S. W. to hear the l.p. version of this work, 
correctly reproduced, he would indeed find 
the performance splendid. Inasmuch as Eng- 
lish machines are not made to compensate 
for the higher level of cross-over in the bass, 
he found difficulties with lack of depth, a 
quite different condition than many domestic 
reviewers found. 

Another striking example of the better- 
ment of the l.p. over the original 78 is 
found in the Reiner performance of Mozart's 
G minor Symphony. The finer quality of the 
l.p. performance of the Metropolitan Boheme 
has already been cited in this magazine. 

There can be no question that the long 
playing record has come to stay and that it 
is adding a new joy to recorded music. After 
listening to an l.p. version of a symphony, 
concerto or string quartet, turning to a 78 
recording, no matter how superior the re- 
production, one may become restless and 
nervous in the absorbtion of a long work 
which is broken up. A climactic develop- 
ment by the conductor can be badly dis- 
turbed by the breaks as we found last month 
in the Toscanini performance of the Pathéti- 
que. In matters of shorter works, which 
take only one side of a disc, the 78 which 
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offers superior reproduction, as in the case 

of so many of the fine issues of London 

Records and others, is of course preferable. 
Popularity of L. P's. 

Doubts no longer exist regarding the pub- 
lic’s reception of l.p.s. Monthly, dealers 
write us of the high regard that today’s rec- 
ord buyers have for these discs. More and 
more companies are issuing I.p.s, the latest 
of these being the Concert Hall Society, 
domestic Cetra, Mercury Records, and Vox. 

Cetra has issued its performance of Verdi’s 
La Forza del Destino (abridged) on two L.p. 
records. The work of dubbing was accom- 
plished by Columbia engineers, who have 
succeeded in adding an overall enlivening 
resonance to the original, which serves both 
the singing and the orchestral playing to ad- 
vantage. Some cuts were necessary in the 
l.p. version but these are not serious nor 
disrupting to the balance of the score. 
Other I|.p. sets will be issued shortly by Cetra 
— the famous Mozart Requiem performance, 
the Molinari arrangement of Vivaldi’s The 
Seasons, the Sved Pagliughi arias and duets 
from Rigoletto, and the Italian version of 
The Seasons of Haydn. 

Concert Hall Society has a list of 14 l.p.s 
now available. The transference from 78 to 
33 was the work of another concern, 
Columbia. 


not 
The results, which we have heard 
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o date, are good. These I.p.s are pressed 
on the familiar ruby red vinylite used by 
Concert Hall and the quality of the discs 
remains firstrate, with little of the disturbing 
static evident in so many vinylite records 
these days. Parenthetically, we might re- 
mark that the ticks in vinylite are less un- 
pleasant than the gritty surface of so many 
78s of late. 

The Concert Hall l.p. version of The Four 
Seasons of Vivaldi is a marked improvement 
over the original. Kaufman’s violin is less 
agressive and an overall smoothness of bal- 
ance is pleasantly effected (disc No. 1). The 
performance of Brahms’ Quintet for Clarinet 
and Strings, played by Alfred Gallodoro and 
the Stuyvesant String Quartet (originally 
issued by International Records) affirms our 
original impression that this remains one of 
the finest acoustic setups for a work of this 
kind to be found on records. The perform- 
ance is of a high musical order and com- 
mands our respect (disc 4). The Guilet 
String Quartet rendition of Bartok’s Quartet 
No. 4 cannot but prove a boon to chamber 
music enthusiasts, for the highly creative 
imagination of Bartok asks for uninterrupted 
playing even though the going may be rough 
on occasion (disc 9). The music of Schubert 
profits by continuous flow in his Quartet, Op. 
125, No. 1, which the Guilet String Quartet 
plays on disc 7. It is apparent on a super- 
ficial hearing in a dealer’s booth that the 
Concert Hall |.p. versions of Khachaturian’s 
Violin Concerto (disc 2) and Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 (disc 3) would have 
profited by added acoustic resonance from 
Columbia engineers. Both works were made 
by the Santa Monica Symphony Orchestra- 
with Kaufman and Cherkassky as soloists. 
Neither artist is well served by the dead 
studio type of recording, though in the case 
of Cherkassky the piano part of Tchai- 
kovsky seems a shade better on the l.p. 

Mercury L. P.s 

Mercury with its long-playing version of 
Khachaturian’s Violin Concerto (disc MG- 
10000, price $4.85) fares better because 
the recording has better acoustic qualities. 
This is a fine example of the l.p. technique in 
which the splendid artistry of David Oistrach 
shines like an unfaltering beacon. Less suc- 
cessful, in my estimation, are Mercury’s 
handling of the Telefunken performances of 
Strauss’ Don Juan and Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
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Overture, played by Mengelberg and the Re 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (disc MG15000). Ch 
The seams in the I.p. versions have not been l.p 
as smoothly achieved and there is some dis- 
tortion of tone which may have been present | 
in the original recording. However, Mer- Sci 
cury boasts 37 minutes of music on this 10- 
inch disc for $3.85. Mercury’s disc MG10001 





Sin 


($4.85) offers an uninterrupted recital from cit: 
Erna Sack: selections from Lehar, Johann Fre 
Strauss, Jr., and popular favorites. The han 
lady with the freak voice may be preferable agr 


to some in small doses, but if you go for , 
her canary tricks in a big way, you'll want 








this disc. It’s well recorded. We 
Last but by no means of lesser importance, wit 
we come to Columbia’s latest |.p.s and find Ros 
we have a rich harvest of releases. The de- 418 
lay of many of these has prevented com- | ify, 
ments earlier. Heading the April issue is the hvi; 
fine Szigeti-Horszowski rendition of Beetho- hots 
ven’s Sonata in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, | dry 
coupled with an older recording of the | gop, 
Szigeti-Foldes performance of the Schubert | jj ,, 
Sonatina in D major, Op. 137, No. 1 (ML rene 
4133). The Morton Gould After Dark set | ties 
(ML 4134) offers too large a dose of music thos 
which we believe is better heard piecemeal. | y.., 
However, the indirect listener who likes | ,, ,, 
music as a background to conversation will | the 
probably want this record. The Malcuzyn-| fj, 
ski-Kletski performance of Chopin’s Piano | Juan 
Concerto No. 2 (ML 4135) will permit those | Fy ,¢; 
who like the music to bask in its sentiment exce| 
without any disturbance of automatic chang-| fate, 
ers. Both it and the Microgroove version A 
of the Ballet Music from The Sleeping Beauty| 9943 
and Faust (ML 4136) show what fine record-| the , 
ing qualities English engineers can achieve.} 7 yy 
Shostakovich’s Ninth Symphony (Kurtz]} range 
and the Philharmonic Orch.) comes off well] whic! 
on ML 4137, though we find no greater in-} and ; 
centive to hear this music from I.p.s’ unin-] Polk¢ 
terrupted flow than from 78’s hyphenated] two x 
rendition. There is marked improvement in} Baud 
the quality of sound in the |.p. version of the} Fren¢ 
Reiner-Pittsburgh Symphony performance} ML - 
of the Strauss tone poem, Heldenleben (ML} Suess 
4138), but neither the recording nor the per-} certo . 
formance enlist our sympathies for this} Smith 
music like the Beecham version on H.M.V.} ations 
Those who admired the Weill score for Stree] passex 
Scene can now have it with one instead off House 
five breaks on ML 4139. Well-si 
We would rather make selections from the} withor 
The American Record Guidt} June, 1¢ 
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Robeson-Brown album, Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot (ML 2038), which is less easy on an 
l.p. than via 78 records. 

More Columbia L.P.s 

Szell’s sober but musicianly account of 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 4 is best served 
by ML 2040. And the artistry of Martial 
Singher is thoroughly enjoyable in two re- 
citals, Songs of Debussy and Ravel and 
French Operatic Airs, from ML 4152, where 
long interruptions between selections are 
agreeably cut down. 

Not all of the May issues of I.p.s have 
reached us. The widely-publicized Sitwell- 
Walton Facade (ML 2047) shares honors 
with the l.p. version of selections from the 
Rogers-Hammerstein South Pacific (ML 
4180). Both pack a wallop, but of a far 
different kind. Facade is one of those “arty” 
hybrids which can cause heated arguments 
between friends and music lovers. You like 
dry martinis, I like Bee’s Knees, or vice 
Don’t let it get you down. But even 
if you like Facade, you'll have to admit it 
remains a product of the ‘“Twaddling Twen- 
ties.”’ As for South Pacific, it’s a must for 
those who want a “‘listen-in’’ on the Broad- 
way production, which is sold out for months 
to come. It brings us the whole cast in all 
the important numbers — Mary Martin, 
Ezio Pinza of the Metropolitan), 
Juanita Hall, the swell Men’s Chorus, etc. 
Everyone is well served by the I.p. version 
except Pinza, whose voice seems a bit in- 


versa. 


(once 


flated or over-resonant. 

A Philadelphia Orchestra Program (ML 
2043) groups Ormandy’s performances of 
the overtures from Glinka’s Russlan and 
Ludmilla and Weber’s Der Freischutz, an ar- 
rangement of Weber's Invitation to the Dance 
which remains a little hard for us to take, 
and a brilliant performance of the Schwanda 
Polka and Fugue. Jennie Tourel is heard in 
two song recitals on ML 4158 — Debussy- 
Baudelaire songs and songs by a group of 
French composers from Bizet to Satie. Disc 
ML 4146 brings us the fine Malcuczynski- 
Suesskind performance of Liszt’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 (well served by I.p.) and the Cyril 
Smith-Sargent version of Dohnanyi’s Vari- 
ations on a Nursery Theme. A disc not to be 
passed up. The Lambert—Royal Opera 
House Orchestra Coppelia — Ballet Music is 
well-served for those who want their Delibes 
without interruptions (ML 4145). 
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Maybe others have been more fortunate 
than we, but one of Columbia’s advertised 
best I.p.s, containing the Welitsch-Reiner 
Salome — Final Scene and the Welitsch- 
Suesskind Tatiana’s Letter Scene from Eugen 
Onegin, has not materialized as yet. 

Finally, if you have not heard the Lp. 
version of Menotti’s The Telephone and The 
Medium, we recommend that you do so 
(SL set 54—two I.p. discs). —P.H.R. 





In The Popular Vein 





Enzo Archetti 


An Invitation To Dance; Claude Thornhill 
and His Orchestra. Victor Album P-243, 
3-10” discs. 

Noel Coward; Georges Tzipine and His Con- 
cert Orchestra. Capitol Album CC-146, 
3-10” discs. 

@For two the Noel Coward is the 

finer album the better quality of the music 

and of the arrangements. All are show tunes 
which have become classics of their kind: 

I'll Follow My Secret Heart, Zigeuner, Someday 

I'll Find You, etc. What makes this album 

exceptional are the arrangements, which are in 

the Kostelanetz or Gould vein, but not as 
garish. Singing strings and mellow wood- 
winds, and an occasional deft touch with harp 
and flute, make for very pleasant listening. 

The Thornhill is along similar lines with 
some Rodgers and Hart show tunes, treated 
in the familiar and popular Thornhill manner, 
with the piano as the center of interest. There 
are also several so-called concert jazz pieces 
like Autumn Nocturne, Sleepy Serenade, and 

Lullaby of the Rain. While the level af inspira- 

tion is not as consistently high as in the Coward 

album, this one, too, makes pleasant listening. 

Excellent recording. 


reasons 


Riders in the Sky; 


Wayfaring Stranger; 
Woolie Boogie Bee; 


Burl Ives. Columbia 


38445. Riders in the Sky and Please 
Love Me Tonight; Peggy Lee, with Dave 
Barbour and His Orchestra. Capitol 57- 
608. 


@Stan Jones’ Riders In The Sky has gained 
extraordinary popularity lately. Sub-titled 
A Cowboy Legend, it is actually a sermon in 
song, set in the familiar Western style. It has 
all the characteristics of a good folk song and, 
as Burl Ives does it, it may gain that status. 
The Peggy Lee version is more elaborate be- 
cause of the support by the Jud Conlon Singers 
and the orchestra but it is not as effective as 
the more simple, direct Burl Ives version. 
The other two Ives pieces are now accepted 
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folk songs which he has popularized. They are 
excellently done. The Lee flipover is in the 
common popular song vein, with good rhythmic 
support by the orchestra 

A Gay Ranchero and Maybe It’s Because; 
Andy and Della Russell, with Buddy Cole 
and His Orchestra. Capitol 57-559. Yuk- 
A-Puk and I’m Beginning To Miss You; 


Andy Russell and The King Sisters, with 

Buddy Cole and His Orchestra. Capitol 

15388 
@The duets are sung with verve and the 
proper romantic feeling. The voices blend well. 
Yuk-A-Puk is Morey Amsterdam's zany cre- 
ation subtitled A Hill Billy Calypso. Andy 
does it as well as Morey, and he is very ably 
supported. The reverse is in Andy’s usual 


romantic manner. 

Down By the Station and Sixty-Two Ladies 
In Sea Green Pajamas; Capitol 15389. 
Room Full of Roses and Weddin’ Day; 
Capitol 57-617. More Beer! and I’ve Got 
My Love To Keep Me Warm; Capitol 
15330. Cherokee and In One Ear and 
Out the Other; Capitol 15227. The Star- 
lighters, with Paul Weston and His Orch. 


@This group of singers has developed an in- 
fectious style which is particularly appealing 
in broadly funny things like Sixty-Two Ladtes 
and slightly rowdy-ish numbers like More 
Beer! But they also have a good sense of 
rhythm in things like Down By the Station and 
Ray Noble's Cherokee. They are less interest- 
ing in more romantic numbers. 


Caravan and Pennies From Heaven; The 
Alice Hall Trio. Capitol 57-60007. God- 
Child and Father Knickerbopper; Chubby 


Jackson and His Orchestra. Columbia 
38451. Godchild and Jeru; Capitol 57- 
60005. Move and Budo; Capitol 15404. 


Miles Davis and His Orchestra 
ing and Professor Bop; 
Bop, featuring Babs Gonzales. Capitol 57- 
60000. Hawaiian War Chant and AIl- 
ways; Dave Lambert, with Vocal Group 
and Rhythm. Capitol 57-60001. Sid’s De- 
light and Casbah; Tadd Dameron and 
His Orchestra. Capitol 57-60006. Little 
Boy Bop Go Blow Your Top and Ensen- 


Capitoliz- 
Three Bips and A 


ada; Dave Barbour and His Orchestra. 
Capitol 57-60002. Crosscurrent and Wow; 
The Lennie Tristano Sextette. Capitol 57- 


60003. 

@ You can’t escape it! Every monthly list is 
overloaded with bebop. If you must have 
samples of this formless, cac ophonous i improvis- 
ing masquerading under the ni ume of jazz, these 
are as good examples as you're likely to get 
anywhere because nearly all these groups have 
built up a reputation around their handling 
of bop. Least painful are Jackson's Godchild 
and Lambert’s Hawaiian War Chant. Dave 
Barbour’s Ensenada is definitely out of order 
in this company because it is a_ beautifully 
played Latin-American dance number. 
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Don’t Get Around Much Anymore 
Singin’ In the Rain; 
His Orchestra. 


ind 
Duke Ellington and 
Columbia 38464. 


@ After that storm of sound, it is like a breath 
of fresh air to hear some honest jazz again, 
especially when played so well, as it is here. 


The Moon Is Low and How High the 
Moon; Bill Harris, trombone, with Orches- 
tra conducted by Sonny Burke. Capitol 57- 
60004. 


@ These are trombone solos, with orchestra. | 
still find it hard to accept Bill Harris as a first 
rate player: his tone seems so uncertain and 
insecure. Actually, the backgrounds are more 


interesting. Recording is very life-like. 


The Little Old Church Near Leicester 


Square and 1400 Dream Street; Freddy 
Martin and His Orchestra. Vocals by Mary 
Griffin and The Martin Men. Victor 20- 


3384. The Littl Old Church Near 
Leicester Square and A Chapter In My 


Life Called Mary; Gordon MacRae, with 
Paul Weston and His Orchestra. Capitol 
15425. 


@Sentimental and romantic. The Gordon 
MacRae is better sung. The accompaniments 
are about of equal interest. The weight is in 
favor of the MacRae because of the flipover 
which is a cute song with a novel title. 


My One and Only Highland Fling and 
Havin’ A Wonderful Wish; Freddy Martin 
and His Orchestra. Vocals by Mary Griffin 
and The Martin Men. Victor 20-3432. 


@The Scottish number is a clever novelty 
from the picture The Barkleys of Broadway. 
Without having seen the picture, it sounds 
like a highly entertaining number. The re- 
verse, from Bob Hope’s forthcoming picture 
Sorrowful Jones, has already caught the 
public fancy and it is creating good advance 
publicity for the picture. 


The Huckle Buck and It Happens Every 
Spring; Columbia 38486. Night After 
Night and The Right Girl For Me. 
Columbia 38456. Frank Sinatra, with Or- 
chestra under the direction of Axel Stordahl. 

@Three of these display various facets of 

Sinatra’s highly rarified romantic mooning. 

The Huckle Buck, instead, is pure rhythm for 

rhythm’s sake. The Ken Lane Quintet as- 

sisted here. Excellently done. Axel Stordahl’s 
accompaniment sounds better than usual. There 
are some fine sax passages behind Night After 

Night and some good piano and clarinet be- 

hind It Happens Every Spring. 


Alt Wien and Look For the Silver Lining; 
The Three Suns. Victor 20-3433. 


@Leopold Godowsky’s Alt Wien has gone 
through many transformations but this is 


probably the first time it has been played by 
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such an instrumental combination as the Three 
Suns and with so much schmaltz. The reverse 
is more in their usual vein, with The Fontaine 
Sisters helping out. 


Me and My Shadow and I Found A Million 
Dollar Baby; Capitol 57-593. Big Bear 
Lake and I’m Just Wild About Animal 
Crackers; Capitol 57-560. The Sportsmen, 
with Billy May’s Orchestra. 


@The Sportsmen can always be depended 
upon for some novel vocal arrangements. The 
first two have been resurrected from way back, 
dressed up with some patter and novel effects, 
and the result is entertaining. The second disc 
is more broadly comic, with Mel Blanc (the 
voice of Woody Woodpecker in the cartoons) 
supplying the funny sounds and words. 


Just An Idea (Rhumba) and Masquerade 
(Rhumba); Rene Touzet and His Orches- 
tra. Capitol 15360. La Raspa and The 


Hot Canary; Paul Weston and His Or- 
chestra. Capitol 15373. Brazilian Rhap- 
sody (Samba) and Rhumba Cocktail; 
José Morand and His Orchestra. Victor 20- 
3342. Rumbalero 2 parts; Jerry Wald 
and His Orchestra. Columbia 38455. Mu- 
chachita (Rhumba) and Los Timbales 


(Rhumba); Xavier Cugat and His Orchestra. 
Vocals by Del Campo and Bob Graham. 
Columbia 38477. Cavaquinho (Samba) 
and Danca Do Quebra-Quebra; Chuy 
Reyes and His Orchestra. Capitol 57-579. 
Rhumba Rhapsody and Hasta Manana; 
Carlos Molina and His Music of the Ameri- 
cas. Columbia 37-595. 


@ Devotees of the Latin American dance will 
find plenty to satisfy them here, both musically 
and physically. It is difficult to pick any 
favorites because they are so good. If one 
must choose, then let it be Rhumba Rhapsody, 
Cavaquinho, Brazilian Rhapsody, and La Raspa 
(a Mexican dance). Rumbalero is a 
Camarata composition and it is on a 


Toots 
little 
more ambitious scale than the rest, being a 
rhapsody on rhumba and bolero rhythms. La 
Raspa sounds like a theme Aaron Copeland 
used in his £/ Salon Mexico, thoroughly mixed 
with others of various origin, including Ameri- 
can nursery tunes. The stranger in the lot is 
The Hot Canary, a Paul Nero novelty composi- 
tion, played by Paul Nero as a violin solo 
backed by some hot rhythm by Paul Weston. 
The recording throughout the batch is ex- 
cellent. 


South Pacific — Complete Score. Ezio Pinza, 
Mary Martin, Barbara Luna, Juanita Hall, 
William Tabbert, Chorus, and Orchestra 
conducted by Salvatore Dell’Isola. Columbia 
\lbum MM-850, 7-10” discs. 


@ Now that we have heard all the many indi- 
vidual versions of high spots from this popular 
show, we have the complete musical score, 
with the original cast, for consideration and at 
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first hearing all the other versions are im- 
mediately eclipsed. 

Two things impress one at once: how little 
Pinza sings and the splendid orchestrations of 
Robert Russell Bennett. But to that little 
Pinza does sing, he does with fine artistry and 
vocal richness. 

Mary Martin and an energetic chorus point 
up two other qualities of the score: its verve 
and its melody. But when the last record has 
spun its magic, the thought persists that this 
is not especially distinguished music and that 
were it not for the performers, the show would 
be short-lived. Columbia has recorded the 
work with care and skill. 


Early American Folk Songs; 
with guitar accompaniment. Columbia Al- 
bum H-6, 4-10” discs. A Long Road 
Ahead and I Traded My Heart For A 
Tear; Bob Atcher, with String Band. 
Columbia 37326. On Account of You and 
Wasted Tears; Bob Atcher, with Randy 
\tcher and His Swingin’ Cowboys. Columbia 
37878. 


Bob Atcher, 


@The honesty and simplicity of these early 
folk tunes are whole-heartedly engaging, es- 
pecially when so well sung by this young 
Kentuckian, who, until now, has apparently 
been wasting his time on contrived stuff like 
that on the other two discs in this group. Here 
is a folk singer who should be reckoned along 
with Burl Ives, Josh White, Leadbelly, Sonny 
Terry, and others. 

Two ballads Barbara Allen and Young 
Rogers the Miller — and five songs — De Ladies’ 
Man, Methodist Pie, Devilish Mary, Old Smokey 
and The Hunters of Kentucky are included. 
They are recommended without reservation. 


Tributes in Tempo; The Modernaires, 
with orchestras directed by Mitchell 
Ayres, Dick Jones, and Lou Bring. Co- 
lumbia Album C-/8/, 4-/0" discs. John- 
ny Get Your Girl and Busy Doing Noth- 
ing (from a Connecticut Yankee); The 
Modernaires, with orchstras directed 
by Jerry Gray and Lou Bring. Columbia 
38416. Dummy Song and La Cucaracha; 
The Modernaires, with orchestra direc- 
ted by Mannie Klein. Columbia 38.305. 


The album is a good idea: a musical tribute 
to eight outstanding jazz and popular-dance 
musicians. The chosen numbers are those most 
closely associated with the musicians but the 
arrangments and presentations are strictly in 


the now well-known Modernaires’ manner, 
not slavish imitations of the styles of the 
musicians to whom the tributes are paid. 


There is Salute To Glenn Miller, an original 
based on themes from four of the late orches- 
tra leader’s most famous numbers. The pace 
of the rhythmic numbers and the romantic at- 
mosphere of the others are expertly captured. 
The staccato orchestrations of Hal Kemp are 
suggested in Lamplight and Jack Jenny’s vi- 
brant trombone, in Stardust. The highly styl- 
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ized balladeering of Ben Bernie and Russ Co. 
lombo are recalled in Jt's A Lonesome Old 
Town and You Cali It Madness. The rocking 
arrangements of Chick Webb and Jimmie 
Lunceford are suggested in Reck It For Me 
and Margie, and even the ebullient personality 
of Fats Waller in Ain’t Misbehavin’. A nos- 
taligic tribute, well presented. The singles are 
further examples of this group’s expert arrang- 
ing. 


Blue Rhumba and You’re So Understand- 
ing; Larry Green and His Orchestra. 
Vocals by Ray Dorey. Victor 20-3405. 
Valencia Pasodoble and Hot Canary 
Polka; Merrie Musette Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 20-3398. Upside Down Polka and 
Outdoor Waltz; Six Fat Dutchmen, 
under direction of H. Loeffelmacher. 
Victor 20-3387. 


A steady beat, good but not sensational or- 
chestration, and excellent performances. In 
short, a good danceable set of discs if you 
have the energy to keep up with them because 
this is vigorous dance music. 


Ballin the Jack and Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
The Three Suns. Victor 20-3399, 


While this version of the jazz classic, Ballin’ 
the Jack, will not surplant other memorable 
versions, it is splendidly done in the best Three 
Suns manner. The reverse is an energetic 
polka, also well done instrumentally, and sup- 
ported vocally by the Fontane Sisters. 


Whispering Waters and A Chapter In My 
Life Called Mary; Buddy Clark, with 
orchestra directed by Ted Dale. Colum- 
bia 38443. 


The ballad Whispering Waters is poetic and 
the reverse is a typically modern, frank love 
song. Buddy does both well. The surfaces on 
this disc are not as quiet as they should be. 


When Is Sometimes; Margaret Whiting, 
with Frank De Vol and His Orchestra. 
Capitol 15426. If You Stub Your Toe 
On the Moon; The King Cole Trio. 
Capitol 1/5418. If You Stub Your Toe 
On the Moon and Once and For Always; 
Tony Martin, with Earle Hagen and His 
Orchestra. Victor 20-3382. Busy Doing 
Nothing; Vaughn Monroe and His Or- 
chestra. Vocal by Vaughn Monroe and 
The Moon Maids. Victor 20-3382. When 
Is Something? Perry Como, with Russ 
Case and His Orchestra. Victor 20-3382. 
Busy Doing Nothing; Jack Smith, The 
Clark Sisters, and Earl Sheldon and His 
Orchestra. Capitol /5429. Once and 
For Always; Jo Stafford ,with Paul 
Weston and His Orch. Capitol /5424. 
15424. 


Without having seen the picture, and purely 
on the evidence of these discs, A Connecticut 
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Yankee in King Arthur's Court must be a romp 
for Bing Crosby because the music is made to 
order for him. There are the romantic num- 
bers like Once and For Always and When Is 
Sometime?; a rhythmic piece like If You Stub 
Your Toe; and an impish one like Busy Doing 
Nothing all of which fit him well. Best in 
this bunch is the Como. Next is Jack Smith’s 
Busy Doing Nothing. Runners-up are Whiting’s 
and Stafford’s. The Tony Martin somehow 
doesn’t click and the King Cole and Vaughn 
Monroe are hardly worth mentioning. Techni- 
cally, all are first rate. 

The non-‘‘Yankee”’ flipovers are Jack Smith’s 
Senora, a comic number with Latin Spanish ac- 
cent and rhythms; ‘“A’’ You're Adorable, a 
cute alphabet song; Js Jt Too Late? a Vaughn 
Monroe in the more familiar manner, better 
fare than its reverse for juke-boxes; Don’t 
Cry, Cry Baby, a King Cole about which the 
same thing can be said; and The Story of My 
Life by Margaret Whiting, a love song, neat but 
not partingularly distinguished. 


It’s A Big Wide Wonderful World; and 
While We’re Young; The Unitones di- 
rected by George Mitchell. London 
L.413. 


The Unitones is a well-trained choral group 
which sings in unison. Both numbers have a 
big hearty swing in the Cruising Down the 
River manner. Very effective and excellently 
recorded. 


Don’t Take My Word; and The Kissing 
Tree; Johnston and Dean, accompanied 
by The One Nighters. London 420. 


Evidently the American Western song is 
popular in England, too, for Don’t Take My 
Word is one of them. Not quite the right twang 
but good, anyway, by these popular duetists. 





RECENT IMPORTATIONS 


(Continued from page 298) 





As a parenthetical note for cello en- 
thusiasts, there are three worthwhile releases 
of recent vintage that will repay attention. 
First among Pierre Fournier’s 
brilliant discourse of Saint-Saens’ concerto 
(HMV DB6602/3), notable more for the 
playing than the worth of the score. Ibert’s 
Concerto for Cello and Wind Instruments 
Gaston Marchesini, wind ensemble, 
Oubradous; French HMV_ DB11140/1) 
hardly plumbs any great depths either; at 
least it is short, witty, and well made. More 
sinewy stuff is the Andante from Honegger’s 
Cello Concerto Maurice Marechal, Paris 
Conservatory Orch., Honegger; French 
Col. LFX676/7). A;W.P. 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





MORTIMER H. FOGEL, 
92 Liberty Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. ¥. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn... 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'’S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





YANKEE RADIO & APP. CO. 
80 East 161 St., Bronx 51 





Tucson, Arizona 


GR RABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Los Angeles. California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





New io Conn 
VID. DEAN SMITH 
Chin Street at Broadway 


Coliemores vw 
RED "KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
GA North Charles Street 





Boston. Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO.., Inc 
181 Tremont Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L.S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





THE RECORD SHOP, 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 





Cincinnati, Ohi 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Portland, Oregon 
The RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO, 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Charleston, W. Va 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Chicago, Illinois 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 
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DEUTSCHE SANMMOPHON 


TS NE NGNERICENT RECORDINGS IMPORTED FROM 
GERMANY BY THE LONDON GRAMOPHONE CORP. 
* RELEASE No. 1 NOW AVAILABLE 


Ci seal - 
Album Set DGS-1 DIE GESCHOEPFE DES PROMETHEUS (The Creatures of 
List Price $6.00 Prometheus)—Overture and Ballet Music (Ludwig Van Beethoven) 
Paul Van Kempen conducting the Dresden Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Album Set DGS-2 VARIATIONS AND FUGUE ON A THEME OF MOZART 
List Price $13.50 (Max Reger) 
Eduard Van Beinum conducting the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam 
Album Set DGS-3 FESTE ROMANE — SYMPHONIC PICTURES (Roman 
List Price $11.00 Festivals) (Ottorino Respighi) 
Victor De Sabata conducting the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Album Set DGS-4 DIVERTIMENTO IN D MAJOR FOR OBOE, TWO HORNS 
List Price $8.50 & STRING QUARTET (Mozart) (K. 251) 
Hans Van Benda conducting the Berlin Philharmonic Chamber 
Orchestra 
Album Set DGS-5 MAILANDER QUARTETS (Milan Quartets) — Nos. 1 to 4 
List Price $11.00 (A Major; B Major; C Major; E Flat Major) — Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart) (K. Anh. 4 Nos. 210 to 213) — Dessauer 
String Quartet. 
Album Set DGS-6 DER FREISCHUETZ — Abridged Opera (Carl Maria Von 
List Price $21.00 Weber) 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the Berlin State Opera under 
Robt. Heger 
LM -68119 a CARLOS — O CARLO ASCOLTA (In German) (Giuseppe 
List Price $2.50 Verdi) 
I VESPRI SICILIANI — In Braccio Alle Dovizie (In German) 
(Giuse oe Verdi) Heinrich Schlusnus (Baritone) with Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra 
LM -68066 DER FREISCHUETZ — Romanze des Annchen (Carl Maria 
List Price $2.50 Von Weber) 
DER FREISCHUETZ — Arie des Annchen (Carl Maria Von 
Weber) 
Hilde Gueden (Soprano) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
LM-67729 DER ROSENKAVALIER — Waltzes (Richard Strauss) 
List Price $2.50 Richard Strauss conducting Bayrischen Staatsorchester 
JIM-35081 LOHENGRIN — Euch Lueften die mein Klagen (Richard 
List Price $2.50 Wagner) 
LOHENGRIN Einsam in trueben Tagen (Richard Wagner) 
Tiana Lemnitz (Soprano) with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
EM-15081 DER FREISCHUETZ — Wie nahte mir der Schlummer (Carl 
List Price $2.50 Maria Von Weber) f 
DER FREISCHUETZ — Und Ob die Wolke sie verhuelle(Carl 
Marie Von Weber) 
Tiana Lemnitz (Soprano) with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
LM -68126 SALOME — DANCE OF THE SEVEN VEILS (Richard Strauss) 
List Price $2.50 Herbert Von Karajan conducting the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam ; 


PLEASE NOTE: All prices quoted are suggested list prices and are exclusive of all 
Federal and Local State Taxes. 

If unobtainable through your local dealer, send your order with remittance to The 
London Gramophone Corp., 16 W. 22 St., N. Y. 10 
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